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jEstimates for unemployment compensation benefits: $106 million for October, $108 
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Social Security in Review 


Employment in January 


Demobilization from the armed 
forces continued unabated during 
January. About 938,000 persons were 
returned to civilian life from the Army 
and 344,000 from the Navy. Since 
VJ-day, 5.1 million persons have been 
released from the Army and 1.9 million 
from the Navy. Reconversion was, 
however, somewhat slowed up by the 
number of labor disputes in progress 
during the month. 

The number of veterans receiving 
readjustment allowances continued to 
increase each week in January: 

Week ended 
January 5 
January 12 


January 19 
January 26 


Number 


Despite this fact, it appears that 
roughly about 85 percent of the vet- 
erans released from the armed forces 
since VE-day and available for civilian 
employment found jobs by the end of 
January. 

While unemployment in covered in- 
dustries, as measured by claims filed 
each week in January, rose 15 percent 
over the December figures and reached 
the highest point since VJ-day, the 
rise from the first to the fourth week 
of January in compensable claims 
filed by civilian workers was only 7 
percent, in contrast to the 65-percent 
rise in the number of veterans receiv- 
ing readjustment allowances. 





Number of claims (in thousands) 
Week ended 


| | Wait- | Com- 

Total | Initial | ing- | pensa- 
period ble 
, MAaeee Me dee = 


1, 565 
| 1,563 
1, 744 
1, 667 


January 5 omens, piowee 188 105 | 
January 12._.....| 2,116 236 133 
January 19 2, 243 | 153 
January 26 | 2,1 307 | 160 | 
| | 





Initial claims of nonveterans, which 
had been remaining fairly stationary 
at about 175,000 a week during De- 
cember, rose steadily in January, 


683533—46——1 


reaching 300,000 in the last week; 
probably the rise was largely the re- 
sult of labor disputes though to some 
extent seasonal factors may have been 
acontributing cause. Waiting-period 
claims also increased sharply. Com- 
pensable claims, however, rose much 
less, indicating that reemployment 
among civilian workers receiving ben- 
efits is still proceeding rapidly though 
it is not keeping pace with new dis- 
placements from covered industry. 
Unless the labor-market situation sta- 
bilizes, it may be expected that the 
number of persons filing compensable 
claims will increase still further in 


February. The rise in claims in Janu- 
ary was fairly general throughout the 
country. Among the seven States 
with the largest claim loads, only 
Michigan reported little change in to- 
tal claims filed; in the other six States, 
claims increased substantially. 


1945 im Review 


At the end of the year, old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits totaling 
$27.4 million a month were in force 
for 1.5 million persons, 611,000 of them 
primary beneficiaries, and the others, 
dependents or survivors of insured 
workers. Expenditures under the four 
public assistance programs, amount- 
ing to $88 million, went to 2 million 
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Weekly number of claimants for unemployment benefits, May 5, 1945—January 26, 1946 
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old-age assistance recipients, 71,000 
blind recipients, 274,000 families with 
dependent children, and 256,000 gen- 
eral assistance cases in December. In 
that month an average weekly num- 
ber of 1.3 million unemployed workers 
received benefits totaling $107 mil- 
lion, while in addition 405,000 unem- 
ployed and about 14,000 self-employed 
veterans were receiving allowances 
under the GI Bill of Rights. 


WHEN 1945 BEGAN, the unemployment 
insurance program was already re- 
flecting a gradual curtailment of war 
production, but neither claim’ nor 
benefits were much above the 1944 lev- 
els. Initial claims were filed in Janu- 
ary by 154,000 newly unemployed 
workers, and continued claims totaled 
593,000. In all, $7.3 million was ex- 
pended during the month to a weekly 
average of 105,000 claimants. In the 
following 4 months, both claims and 
benefits, influenced by seasonal fac- 
tors and variations in employment 
conditions in different areas of the 
country, fluctuated around that gen- 
eral level. In June, however, the ef- 
fects of lay-offs immediately after 
VE-day were apparent. Almost 270,- 
000 initial claims were filed, the 
weekly average number of benefici- 
aries had risen to 129,000, and pay- 
ments totaled $9.7 million. 


The sudden ending of the war in 
the Pacific, with the resultant large- 
scale cancellation of war contracts 
and rush to get civilian production 
under way, brought an immediate 
change in the pace of unemployment 
insurance operations. The jump in 
claims, from 319,000 in the week ended 
August 11, just before the surrender, 
to 1.1 million in the last week in the 
month, is clearly shown in the accom- 
panying chart. Month-to-month 
changes in claims filed in the last 6 
months of the year were as follows: 














Claims 
Month 
, Initial Continued 
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The fact that, before August, cer- 
tain areas in the country had already 
absorbed the dislocations in employ- 
ment caused by war-contract termi- 
nations during the last months of 
1944 and the early part of 1945 was 
one factor in keeping unemployment 
from mounting to the volume which 
seemed to threaten in the latter part 
of August. Another development 


favorable to the labor market was the 
generally unanticipated lag between 
the release of servicemen and women 
and their entrance into the civilian 
labor force. Despite the unprece- 
dented speed of demobilization, which 
resulted in the release of close to 5.7 
million men and women between May 
12 and the end of December, the num- 
ber who remained on furlough or took 
time out before claiming their old 
jobs or looking for new ones was suf- 
ficient to delay somewhat the result- 
ing displacement of civilian workers. 
Many thousands have also returned to 
college or enrolled for refresher or 
other training courses under the pro- 
visions of the GI Bill. 

The 1945 peak in initial claims was 
reached in August. Continued claims, 
however, tripled between August and 
September and were at their highest 
point in October. The peak of bene- 
fit payments—$108.5 million—and 
weekly number of _ beneficiaries— 
1,319,000—came in November. 


IN OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
the course of the war could be traced 
during the year in the rise in awards 
of monthiy benefits. The total num- 
ber awarded, 462,500, was almost 50 
percent more than in 1944. Awards 
of survivor benefits continued to 
mount in the first part of the year as 
the number of war deaths increased. 
Awards of primary and wife’s benefits 
mounted in the second part, as older 
workers left or were displaced from 
their wartime jobs; for the year, the 
number of awards of primary benefits 
was 68 percent, and that of wife’s ben- 
efits 56 percent, more than in 1944. 
At the end of December, both the 
number of benefits in force and the 
total monthly amount were about 
one-third more than those a year 
earlier. The relative number of bene- 
fits in conditional-payment status, on 
the other hand, declined slightly— 
from 14 percent to 12 percent. Dur- 
ing the year, $261.6 million was certi- 
fied in monthly benefits—one-third 
more than in 1944—and $26.1 million 
in lump-sum payments. 


IN THE PUBLIC ASSISTANCE programs, 
the effect of local cut-backs on appli- 
cations for assistance was evident 
even before 1945. Applications for 
aid to dependent children began in- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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“Issues In Social Security” 


THE SocrAL SECURITY TECHNICAL STAFF 
of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means presented its report, Issues in 
Social Security, to the Committee on 
January 17. Congress authorized the 
study on which the report is based on 
March 26, 1945, appropriating $50,000 
to be spent “in obtaining information 
with respect to the need for the 
amendment and expansion of the So- 
cial Security Act, with particular ref- 
erence to old-age and survivors in- 
surance and the problems of coverage, 
benefits, and taxes related thereto.” 
The Committee created a social secu- 
rity technical staff, which was directed 
to investigate and report on old-age 
and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and public assist- 
ance. Leonard J. Calhoun, Com- 
mander, United States Naval Reserve, 
was in charge of the study. Other 


- members of the technical staff, whose 


services were made available through 
the courtesy of their respective organ- 
izations, were Rainard B. Robbins, vice 
president of the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association; John J. 
Corson, director of research of the 
Washington Post; Fedele F. Fauri, 
director of the Michigan Department 
of Social Welfare; George W. K. 
Grange, of the actuarial division of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and William R. Curtis, chief of 
the Administrative Standards Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Employment Security, 
Social Security Board. 

The report, “printed for the pur- 
poses of information and discussion,” 
describes “each of the programs 
within its scope, reviews the various 
proposed changes in each, and at- 
tempts an evaluation of the purpose, 
effect, and cost of the proposed 
changes ... Social security in its 
broader sense, of course,” the report 
points out, “includes provision for 
programs outside the scope of this re- 
port, such as public health, vocational 
rehabilitation, and maternal and 
child welfare services. It also in- 
cludes proposed provisions for pro- 
grams of general medical (including 
dental and surgical) care, hospitali- 


1Issues in Social Security: A Report to 
the House Committee on Ways and Means 
by the Committee’s Social Security Tech- 
nical Staff, 1946 (79th Cong., ist sess.). 


zation, cash sickness benefits, and 
cash maternity benefits. Thus the re- 
port deals with only a part, though a 
very important part, of the public 
programs for relieving or avoiding 
destitution and ill health... 

“In evaluating the insurance and 
assistance programs established under 
the Social Security Act, some view- 
point must be taken as to the impor- 
tance of the objectives of each pro- 
gram. While public opinion appears 
to hold that unfortunate individuals 
should not be left to starve, and that 
there should be public provision made 
to afford some protection against ma- 
jor economic hazards such as those 
arising from old age, unemployment, 
and death, viewpoints differ basically 
as to just what should be done. 

“By way of illustration, take the ex- 
treme viewpoints as to what should be 
done in the case of the aged. One ex- 
treme is that public responsibility 
should be limited to a bare subsist- 
ence program for those with no in- 
come, resources, or responsible rela- 
tives. Another extreme is that all 
aged should be regarded as senior 
citizens to whom society owes sub- 
stantial incomes, unaffected by their 
private resources. From either of 
these viewpoints the present social 
security program might be considered 
basically unsound. Even those who 
do not question the soundness of the 
present programs differ widely in 
evaluating their various: aspects and 
the relative importance of the bene- 
fits and burdens incident to proposed 
changes.” 

Evidence of these diverging view- 
points and of the general problems 
facing the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee is offered by the opening sentence 
of the report’s preface: “Some 80 bills 
pending before the Committee... 
propose various changes in the pro- 
grams of old-age and survivors in- 
surance, unemployment compensa- 
tion, old-age assistance, aid to de- 
pendent children, and aid to the 
blind. These include important 
changes in financial arrangements, 
requirements for receipt of benefits, 
computation of benefit amounts, and 
changes in old-age and survivors in- 
surance contribution rates. They also 
include establishment of disability 


payments as an extension of the in- 
surance programs and establishment 
of general assistance as an extension 
of the Federal-State public assistance 
programs.” 


Social Insurance Principles 


Under the heading “Ultimate De- 
velopment of Social Security” the 
report summarizes in the following 
words the basic issues involved in ex- 
tending social security protection. 

As a country becomes industrialized 
and urbanized, the proportion of the 
population completely dependent on 
jobs for incomes increases. When 
jobs disappear, or when individuals 
are no longer able to work at their 
jobs because of age, disability, or 
death, income ceases. Various coun- 
tries have experimented with various 
approaches to meeting these situa- 
tions. As a result, social insurance 
has emerged as the most acceptable 
method . . . In this country, social in- 
surance in the form of unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age insur- 
ance, and survivors insurance has just 
completed its first decade. 

In 1935, when the Social Security 
Act was enacted, social insurance pro- 
tection was limited to retirement and 
unemployment, and these protections 
were in turn limited to wage earners 
most clearly identified with industry. 
In 1939 social insurance protection 
was extended to the hazard of wage 
loss resulting from death, but the 
number of wage earners protected was 
not significantly increased as agricul- 
tural, domestic, public, and certain 
other employments and self-employ- 
ment still were omitted from cover- 
age. Thus the present system re- 
mains limited both as to persons cov- 
ered and as to the hazards covered. 
Further developments of social insur- 
ance protection in both directions 
would appear inevitable. 

Present exclusions of employments 
from coverage result in loss or lack 
of protection for millions of individ- 
uals, including the vast numbers shift- 
ing between covered and uncovered 
jobs. This has made necessary quali- 
fying requirements which result in ex- 
cluding from benefits even persons 
who have had considerable covered 
employment. Thus, extension of cov- 
erage is clearly a vital step in making 
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social insurance a more widespread 
and dependable protection. 

The hazards of both limited and 
extended disability are also so im- 
portant that protection against them 
seems clearly indicated. In addition 
to providing benefits, such an exten- 
sion would also afford a basis of avoid- 
ing the present loss of retirement and 
survivor protection resulting from ab- 
sence due to sickness and disability. 
It would then be feasible to determine 
and waive such absences. 

A difficult problem which social in- 
surance must eventually face is how 
to continue its protection despite long- 
continued unemployment resulting 
from economic conditions. In very 
depressed economic areas, for ex- 
ample, extended unemployment may 
prevail among large groups of indi- 
viduals who are normally in gainful 
employment. Present concepts and 
philosophy of old-age and survivors 
insurance would permit some reduc- 
tion in present impairment of bene- 
fits resulting from unemployment. 
However, present unemployment com- 
pensation concepts and philosophy are 
such as to preclude the payment of 
benefits over an indefinitely extended 
period. In England, for example, 
when benefits were extended over 
long periods, unemployment compen- 
sation lost its original significance as 
social insurance. It came to be re- 
garded, for a time at least, as a “dole.” 
Solution of the problem of providing 
social insurance protection to indi- 
viduals subject to long-term unem- 
ployment is a challenge of the future. 

A basically difficult problem results 
from the failure of some to engage 
even normally in substantial gainful 
employment—the marginal workers 
and those whose employment may be 
important but is not “gainful,” such 
as those who work as part of the fam- 
ily. The present systems, based on 
the concept of insuring against wage 
loss, offer these individuals protec- 
tion if, and only if, they are depend- 
ents or survivors of gainful workers. 
Thus far no other generally acceptable 
theory of the basis of entitlement to, 
or the measure of, social insurance 

benefits has been evolved for this 
group. This problem likewise chal- 
lenges future solution. 

Social insurance offers a protection 
generally regarded as more compat- 
ible with human dignity than relief 


based on need. Any person can 
readily appreciate the difference be- 
tween receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, or unemployment 
compensation benefits, based on prior 
earnings with respect to which con- 
tributions have been paid, and assist- 
ance based on an investigation of his 
needs. The eventual limits to the 
number of persons who will be pro- 
tected under social insurance depend 
on (1) the extent to which adminis- 
trative and other considerations per- 
mit extension to additional contribu- 
tors and (2) the extent to which a 
philosophically justifiable approach 
can be evolved for including persons 
and dependents of persons who retire 
or die with little or no employment or 
contributions under the system. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


Part I of the report deals with Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance. 
After a discussion of the development 
and present provisions of the program, 
the report takes up in turn the spe- 
cific questions of extending coverage, 
coverage of military service and ad- 
justment of duplicate benefits, liber- 
alization of benefits and addition of 
extended disability protection, financ- 
ing, and miscellaneous provisions, 
such as elective coverage, voluntary 
annuities, and the “retirement” re- 
quirement for benefits. 

The chapter on coverage discusses 
the basic significance of the exclusions 
in relation to the effectiveness of the 
system, the importance of extending 
coverage to the areas of gainful em- 
ployment now excluded—self-employ- 
ment, agricultural labor, domestic 
service, employment for nonprofit or- 
ganizations, public service, and rail- 
road employment—and the consider- 
ations involved in extending protec- 
tion to each of the excluded groups. 
The report (pages 57-58) summarizes 
this chapter as follows: 

1. About two out of five jobs, in- 
cluding self-employment, are not cov- 
ered by OASI. 

2. There is a high degree of shift- 
ing of workers between covered and 
noncovered jobs. 

3. Availability of oasr benefits 
has been accepted as a national ob- 
jective. 


4. No evidence indicates either 


that oasI coverage should be re- 
stricted to workers in particular oc- 
cupations or that it is more needed by 
workers in some occupations and their 
families than by others. 

5. All evidence points to a recog- 
nition, from the beginning, of the im- 
portance of making oasr benefits 
available to all as soon as a variety 
of difficulties could be overcome. 

6. The need on the part of workers 
and their families of some substitute 
for earned income that has disap- 
peared is independent of the source of 
the earned income; hence the same 
potential benefits should be available 
to all regardless of occupation or 
changes in occupation of the bread- 
winner. Otherwise, we fail in our 
national effort to make these benefits 
available to all. 

7. Not only individuals and their 
families, but society as a whole suffers 
through failure of a scheme of partial 
coverage to furnish the protection for 
which it was designed. 

8. All studies agree that no substi- 
tutes for oasI can produce satisfac- 
tory results in particular excepted em- 
ployments because of the high degree 
of shifting of employees in and out of 
any particular employment. 

9. This shifting will thwart any ef- 
fort to operate parallel plans, even if 
the benefits of the parallel plans are 
identical, except at a thoroughly un- 
justified expenditure of time and ef- 
fort in making adjustments. 

10. With the prospect of the addi- 
tion of other kinds of social security 
benefits, it seems inevitable that avail- 
ability of oast benefits must be all- 
inclusive if the Nation’s social benefit 
objectives are to be attained. 

11. No method has been found to 
apply oasrt benefits comprehensively 
other than extension of coverage to 
all employments and to self-employ- 
ment. 

12. Staff pension plans are essen- 
tial supplements to oasi benefits; they 
have been arranged as such on a large 
scale in industry. They can be ar- 
ranged to advantage in all public em- 
ployments and in railroad employ- 
ment. 

13. While a general extension of 
present coverage to all gainful work- 
ers will naturally involve a consider- 
able increase in dollar costs, when 
costs are expressed in terms of pay roll 
there should be little or no initial dif- 
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ference and ultimately there shouid 
be a substantial decrease. 


Liberalizing Protection 


Two distinct but interrelated as- 
pects of liberalizing the protection af- 
forded by the program are discussed: 
liberalizing the schedule of benefit 
amounts, and extending the program 
to the hazard of disability. The dis- 
cussion of benefit amounts is largely 
in terms of their practical effects on 
various classes of beneficiaries, the 
relative importance of liberalizing 
various benefit levels, and the inter- 
relation of the benefit pattern, wages, 
and contributions as components of 
a contributory syStem. 


Increasing benefits—The report 
outlines general considerations in the 
problem of benefit increase (pages 
91-92) as follows: 

1. Benefits are based on average 
wages over a period of years, and con- 
sequently lag considerably behind an 
annual increase in wages—or an an- 
nual decline in wages. While immedi- 
ate wages and living costs are im- 
portant, long-rangé commitments are 
involved in any liberalization. 

2. The present average benefits in 
part reflect the depressing effect of 
limited coverage—if coverage is ex- 
tended this in itself should increase 
benefits paid in many cases. 

3. Although they will probably 
never return to anything like prewar 
levels, future wage and _ living-cost 
levels are uncertain, and consequently 
liberalization of the present formula 
should be very cautiously approached. 

4. Oast benefits are at present 
limited to retirement and survivor 
benefits, but doubtless will be ex- 
tended to cover the hazard of disa- 
bility, and perhaps also general medi- 
cal care. Any increase in present 
benefits should be made with the en- 
tire prospective program in mind. 

5. Insofar as liberalizing benefits 
may affect costs of old-age assistance 
or aid to dependent children, liberal- 
izing benefits based on low wages is 
much the most important. 

6. Any liberalization which wouid 
pay substantially as large benefits to 
wage earners only intermittently cov- 
ered as are paid those continuously 
covered will increase the burden on 
other contributors or the general tax- 
payer. Consequently, a strong social 


justification seems required for any 
such liberalization, particularly where 
any of the resulting benefits would be 
at a high monthly rate. The problem 
would appear one to be approached 
primarily by extension of coverage. 
Other reasons for intermittent cover- 
age, such as disability, could be taken 
care of appropriately as special types 
of cases. 

7. Oast benefits were designed to 
afford basic social protection, and per- 
haps the most important considera- 
tion of all is whether present benefit 
amounts accomplish this purpose. If 
present benefits are found inadequate 
from this viewpoint, they will doubt- 
less be increased. The same consid- 
erations that prompted the establish- 
ment of the system despite its bur- 
dens will doubtless govern in deter- 
minations found vital for its success. 


Extended disability benefits—The 
discussion of disability benefits deals 
only with the question of extending 
the program to include long-term dis- 
ability benefits. There is no attempt 
to link up the discussion “with provi- 
sions for medical care, with temporary 
disability benefits, or even with State 
systems of unemployment compensa- 
tion, or workmen’s compensation for 
occupational disability. Disability is 
considered only in reference to a 
scheme of cash benefits, payable in 
the event of absence from work be- 
cause of long-continued incapacity, 
and so closely integrated with the 
cash benefits under an old-age and 
survivors insurance scheme as to be 
a genuine part of that scheme.” The 
report stresses that the adoption of 
this more limited approach to the 
subject of disability “does not mean 
that the question of what is actually 
the best approach has been prejudged. 
It merely signifies a limitation imposed 
in order to bring long-term disability 
within the restricted purview of the 
present study.” 

After a discussion of the nature, 
feasibility, advantages, disadvantages, 
and costs of such an extension, the re- 
port goes on to consider a suggested 
initial step—that of making extended 
disability benefits available only to 
persons above some specified age, like 
55 or 60. “Though admittedly a large 
part of disability would not be cov- 
ered, this approach would avoid some 
of the major administrative problems 


largely associated with disability at 
the younger ages, and, by curtailing 
the possible period of benefit, would 
minimize the cost of doubtful awards.” 
Such a limitation, on the other hand, 
“would fail to touch an area where 
the consequences of disability for the 
individual can be most serious; name- 
ly, the age groups in which depend- 
ent children are most numerous and 
where the need for protection lasts 
longest . . . Objection may also be 
raised to a scheme that would dis- 
criminate between the old and the 
young in regard to eligibility for dis- 
ability benefits and in regard to the 
effect of periods of disability on in- 
sured status for, and the benefit level 
of, later death or retirement benefits. 
Then, too, the limited scheme would 
entail the establishment of many in- 
tricate procedures and techniques in- 
cident to administering a disability 
program, while excluding at least tem- 
porarily a very large percentage of 
disabled cases solely on the basis of 
age. 

“The suggestion under considera- 
tion,” the report concludes, “would 
therefore appear to be quite contro- 
versial. There is no royal road to a 
scheme of disability benefits that is not 
beset with substantial obstacles. 
However, if it is desired to adopt a 
policy of easing in to a disability pro- 
gram, the approach of limiting it to 
persons of advanced years would seem 
to offer a promising method of doing 
so with a minimum of initial difficulty, 
while acquiring vaiuable experience 
on which to base further extensions as 
and when they may appear feasible... 

“That there is a definite lack of 
disability protection in this country 
for which an appropriate remedy 
might well be sought in some form of 
social insurance is generally acknowl- 
edged. The subject is a large one and 
merits investigation on its own right 
not only in relation to oastr benefits 
but to a scheme of health benefits as 
well.” 


Financing 

The chapter on financing the pro- 
gram discusses the principal consid- 
erations involved in fixing a schedule 
of taxes payable under the Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act. “While 
the financing of OAsI involves certain 
considerations common to all public 
financing, theer are others of impor- 
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tance that arise from the special pur- 
pose, nature, and history of this par- 
ticular program. The actuarial task 
consists largely of estimating prospec- 
tive benefit outlays and the returns to 
be expected from the pay-roll tax at 
various rates .. . Another aspect of 
the problem involves tax policy. Con- 
gress must determine the extent to 
which pay-roll taxes as contrasted 
with general taxation shall finance 
benefits and the particular schedule 
that should be adopted for this pur- 
pose. These decisions will doubtless 
reflect convictions regarding the 
building of reserves in early years 
through pay-roll taxes in excess of 
current benefits and attention to the 
purpose and history of the OAsrI sys- 
tem.” 

The concluding section of the chap- 
ter (page 122) offers the following 
“summary and conclusions”: 

1. Early pages of this report review 
efforts to weigh the cost of future 
benefits and point out that available 
statistics do not justify confidence in 
any particular estimates that reach 
many years in the future. 

2. All calculations verify expecta- 
tions that the cost of benefits will, in 
the course of years, increase to many 
times its present size. 

3. The increase in benefit costs of 
the present plan will be fairly gradual 
but there will doubtless be irregulari- 
ties, now unpredictable, in size and 
timing. 

4. To be satisfactory socially and 
economically, pay-roll taxes to sup- 
port old-age and survivors benefits: 

(a) Should pay a substantial part 
of the cost; 

(b) Should contemplate only sched- 
uled changes in tax rate and these 
should be at regular intervals and 
smoothly graded; 

(c) Should build up only a modest 
contingency reserve. 

5. A schedule of taxes such as out- 
lined in the preceding paragraph 
should contemplate support from gen- 
eral revenues when benefits for a par- 
ticular year exceed the taxes and in- 
terest on reserve for that year; the 
excess might be shared by the con- 
tingency reserve and general revenue, 
but there is nothing vital about such 
a division. 

6. Perhaps the possible harmful ef- 
fects of (a) further growth of the 
trust fund and (b) failure to increase 


the tax rate according to a previously 
adopted schedule have both been over- 
emphasized. In. any case, congres- 
sional acceptance of a policy that it 
might hope to follow for a good many 
years would be of value. 

7. Any possible harm from a grow- 
ing trust fund is probably more ac- 
ceptable than an unscheduled increase 
in tax rate during a period of de- 
pression. 

8. A “frozen” tax rate has prob- 
ably been more acceptable to the 
American people than would have 
been a still more rapidly growing re- 
serve fund during a period of totally 
unexpectedly low benefit payments 
while the plan was just getting under 
way. 

9. There is no reason to expect 
dire consequences from either a mod- 
est increase in tax rate or from con- 
tinuation for a while of the present 
rate. 

10. The concluding suggestion is 
an increase in tax rate of employer 
and employee alike of one-half of 1 
percent every 10 years, beginning with 
1947, until a 3-percent rate is reached 
in 1977. This suggestion is for oAsI 
benefits as at present, but with the 
expectation that coverage will be 
widely extended to presently uncov- 
ered employments. 


Public Assistance 


The discussion of public assistance, 
in part II of the report, relates to the 
principal problems which have arisen 
in the Federal-State programs and 
the various proposals which have been 
made for changing the extent and 
conditions of Federal financial par- 
ticipation. It reviews the “limitations 
under existing Federal law (a) in 
meeting needs which exceed maxi- 
mums that will be matched, with 
special reference to medical care; and 
(b) in correcting the disparity among 
States in the levels of public assist- 
ance payments when caused by the 
varying financial ability of the States; 
together with proposals for modifying 
these limitations.” Extension of Fed- 
eral financial participation to addi- 
tional groups of needy persons is also 
considered. 


More Nearly Adequate Aid 


The Social Security Act imposes a 
dual limitation on the amount of Fed- 


eral funds that can be advanced the 
States for the care of dependent chil- 
dren and the needy aged and blind. 
Individual payments may not exceed 
specified maximums, and the Federal 
contribution cannot be more than half 
the individual payment within these 
maximums. The effects of these lim- 
itations, and proposals for their lib- 
eralization, are summarized (pages 
294-295) as follows: 

Under the present provisions of the 
Social Security Act there are areas of 
inadequate assistance which differ 
among States and, under present 
State arrangements, among counties 
within States according to the ability 
or willingness of the States and locali- 
ties to provide assistance. Part of 
this inadequacy and variation in as- 
sistance results from limitations of 
the Social Security Act. 

Inadequacies of assistance tend to 
be greatest in States and counties 
with the least fiscal ability. The com- 
parative inadequacy of grants and 
services in such places cannot be 
shown to be closely related to differ- 
ences in cost of living, though, to some 
degree, they may be related to differ- 
ent standards of living as affected by 
lower per capitaincome. These varia- 
tions cannot be explained by less fiscal 
effort in these States and counties, 
since they tend to raise more revenue 
in relation to their taxable wealth and 
to spend a greater proportion of their 
revenue for assistance: and other 
public services than the States 
with higher-than-average per capita 
income. 

Three kinds of changes in the So- 
cial Security Act would greatly reduce 
the present extreme variation in meet- 
ing needs of public assistance recipi- 
ents. The first is the amendment of 
the provisions for Federal grants so 
that full matching would be available 
for payments for medical care. This 
would encourage a flexible program 
for medical care adapted to the indi- 
vidual need of recipients and admin- 
istered by such methods as seemed 
most feasible in the particular State 
or locality. 

Such a program of medical care can 
be operated at present only by States 
or localities with adequate funds be- 
cause medical care for which there is 
Federal matching is limited to that 
which can be purchased by the recipi- 
ent within the limits of the monthly 
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payment of $40 for an aged or blind 
person or lower amounts in the case 
of children. Because medical costs 
are unpredictable and high, medical 
care limited by these maximums is in- 
adequate. Complete removal of costs 
of medical care from established max- 
imums or elimination of maximums 
from Federal grants, or change 
of the limitations from an individual 
to average payment basis, would en- 
courage more adequate State pro- 
grams. 

Maximums on individual payments 
in general result in comparatively 
adequate assistance to persons with 
small needs but inadequate assistance 
to persons with large needs. Some 
recipients, particularly those under 
the program of aid to dependent chil- 
dren, have needs above the maximums. 

Elimination of maximums would re- 
sult in Federal matching on the en- 
tire amount paid by the States. Maxi- 
mums based on average grants of $40 
or more per person would have about 
the same effect in most States, since 
small grants would balance out the 
large ones and all payments would be 
fully matched. Such a maximum 
based on average rather than indi- 
vidual grants-in-aid to dependent 
children would, of course, be more 
liberal and, in fact, more realistic, if 
the needy parents or persons acting 
as parents are included as recipients. 

If the individual State or locality is 
unable to meet its share of the assist- 
ance needed by recipients, liberalizing 
the amounts which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will match will not increase 
payments. The level of State or local 
ability will still determine the level 
of assistance. Provision of adequate 
assistance in States with low fiscal 
ability can be achieved only by vari- 
able grants by the Federal Govern- 
ment to States and in turn by States 
to the localities. One method of vary- 
ing Federal grants would adjust Fed- 
eral participation to per capita in- 
come so as to increase the Federal 
portion of the cost of assistance in 
States with below-average per capita 
income. 


Extension of Aid 


In addition to the inadequacies con- 
sidered above, other inequities result 
from the restriction of the assistance 
programs under the Social Security 
Act to particular groups—the aged, 


the blind, and children whose need 
arises from certain specified condi- 
tions—and various restrictions on eli- 
gibility under State laws. Inadequacy 
of the program in these areas is out- 
lined on pages 312 and 313. 

The present limitations of coverage 
not only leave many needy persons un- 
protected, but in excluding them re- 
quire otherwise unnecessary adminis- 
trative expense. Considerable admin- 
istrative effort and unproductive ex- 
pense are incurred in determining 
length of residence or place of settle- 
ment. The establishment of absence 
or incapacity of the parent in aid to 
dependent children requires consid- 
erable administrative investigation to 
determine eligibilty. Any failure to 
cover all needy children endangers 
the health of the oncoming genera- 
tion. 

Establishment of a new title under 
the Social Security Act to provide as- 
sistance to unaided groups, if estab- 
lished without limitation as to resi- 
dence or settlement, would cover all 
need. Any such title should include 
the provisions previously discussed in 
relation to adequacy of grants, if it 
is to be fully effective. 

If no provision is made for Federal 
matching under general assistance, 
it is even more necessary than it would 
otherwise be that adjustments be 
made in relation to residence require- 
ments and coverage under aid to de- 
pendent children. Even though pro- 
vision is made for Federal matching 
in general assistance, the other sug- 
gested changes in the Social Security 
Act would be desirable because they 
would encourage States to choose the 
most effective provisions and would 
also permit elimination of special ad- 
ministrative determinations in respect 
to eligibility. 

Aid to dependent children now fails 
to assist many needy children. More- 
over, it provides for the child without 
due consideration of the parent or 
other persons necessary to the welfare 
of the child’s family. Aid to depend- 
ent children should be expanded if it 
is to be an effective complement to 
old-age and _ survivors insurance. 
Such expansion should provide for 
meeting need due to any absence of 
a parent and any incapacity, whether 
permanent or temporary. Complete 
coverage would require provision for 
children in any family home and elim- 


ination of school attendance as a re- 
quirement for children aged 16 and 17 
years. 

Residence as a condition of eligi- 
bility leaves certain needy persons in 
“no man’s land.” Several methods 
have been proposed to eliminate this 
inadequacy, but the only complete an- 
swer, administratively as well as from 
the standpoint of coverage, is the elim- 
ination of all requirements related to 
length of residence. Although ade- 
quate coverage would be provided by 
Federal matching in a general assist- 
ance program from which residence 
requirements are eliminated, the fail- 
ure to eliminate this requirement from 
the special assistance programs would 
leave the problem of administrative 
determination of residence. 

Certain other proposals would ex- 
empt set amounts of earned income 
from consideration in determination 
of need. Such exemptions are con- 
trary to the concept of assistance re- 
lated to need and in logical conclusion 
would lead to a pension rather than an 
assistance program. 

All need could be covered by ex- 
pansion of the Social Security Act to 
include a general assistance program 
based upon a need requirement only. 
Expansion of aid to dependent chil- 
dren to include all dependent children 
and elimination of residence require- 
ments from all programs would pro- 
vide a flexible medium for assistance 
under which the States could. select 
the most’ suitable assistance provi- 
sions. 


Unemployment Compensation 


After an opening chapter which in- 
cludes an examination of the purposes 
which the unemployment insurance 
program is intended to serve, part III 
of the report goes on to consider, in 
turn, (1) the benefit structures pro- 
vided under the State laws, analyzing 
various suggestions for Federal action 
to modify State benefit structures 
within the framework of the existing 
Federal-State system; (2) coverage 
under the present laws, with a review 
of the principal factors in extending 
protection to workers not now cov- 
ered, the bases and practical effects of 
such exclusions, and the considera- 
tions involved in modifying or elim- 
inating them; (3) the present ar- 
rangements for financing the pro- 
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gram—hboth as to administrative costs 
and benefit costs—with an examina- 
tion of the possible alternatives and 
an evaluation of the consequences 
that would follow modifications of the 
existing arrangements; and (4) issues 
in unemployment compensation, 
which includes (pages 450-452) the 
following material on the relationship 
of the national interest as now con- 
ceived to exist in unemployment com- 
pensation to the broad issue of in- 
creasing or decreasing Federal par- 
ticipation in this program. 


The National Interest in Unem- 
ployment Compensation 


Prior to the advent of the depression 
of the thirties, assistance for the un- 
employed was considered generally to 
be a responsibility of local govern- 
ment. State governments, to say 
nothing of the Federal Government, 
were not deemed to have an interest 
in the problem. Even as late as 1931 
only four States provided any aid to 
the unemployed. 

As, however, unemployment climbed 
from an estimated 1.5 millions in 1929 
to 4.2 millions in 1930, to 7.9 millions 
in 1931, to 11.9 millions in 1932, and to 
12.6 millions in 1933, prevailing con- 
cepts of governmental responsibility 
underwent change. The States gen- 
erally were forced to accept some re- 
sponsibility for the unemployed. 
Then, as the problem grew beyond 
their capacity to handle it, the States 
and localities turned to the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Government appeared 
reluctant to recognize a national in- 
terest in aid to the unemployed, but 
finally such recognition was given. 
The first step was taken when the 
Congress, in July 1932, appropriated 
$300 million for loans to States and 
localities for use in meeting the re- 
lief problem. The loans were to be re- 
paid through deductions from grants 
for highway purposes, but they were 
canceled by the Congress in 1933. 

Since 1932 the national interest in 
the problem of unemployment has 
manifested itself in widely different 
programs. Beginning in May 1933, 
with an appropriation of $500 mil- 
lion to be used in making direct grants 
to the States for emergency relief, 
the Federal Government subsequently 
spent millions of dollars in Federal 
funds through the Federal Emergency 


Relief Administration for this pur- 
pose. In November 1933 the Presi- 
dent established the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration, which spent huge sums 
on a works program for the unem- 
ployed in the winter of 1933-34. This 
program was terminated in July 1934, 
and primary responsibility for pro- 
viding Federal aid for the unemployed 
was again assumed by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. In 
May 1935 the Works Progress Admin- 
istration was established for the pur- 
pose of operating work programs for 
the unemployed, and grants to States 
for unemployment relief were discon- 
tinued. Other programs were estab- 
lished for special groups. The Civil- 
ian Conservation Corps, established 
in 1933, and the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, established by Execu- 
tive order on June 26, 1935, were de- 
signed to assist unemployed youths. 
Programs for needy farm families 
were begun by the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration and carried on 
subsequently by other agencies. 

By the middle of 1943 the emer- 
gency programs established during 
the thirties had been discontinued. In 
the meantime, however, the national 
long-range interest in providing for 
the unemployed had been expressed in 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, 
passed in 1935. Later, in 1938, a spe- 
cial Federal system of unemployment 
insurance was established for railroad 
workers. In 1944 the Congress ex- 
pressed the national interest in the 
unemployment of another special 
group—the veterans of World War II. 
This last expression of national inter- 
est took the form of a provision for 
readjustment allowances, at Federal 
expense, for veterans who are unem- 
ployed or who fail to earn as much as 
$100 per month in self-employment. 

The foregoing indicates the extent 
to which the Congress has recognized 
unemployment to be of national con- 
cern. It has supported that recogni- 
tion with billions of dollars for various 
programs providing emergency relief 
or work for the unemployed. It has 
made an important long-range attack 
on the problem of providing income 
for the involuntarily unemployed 
through the unemployment compen- 
sation provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. The effectiveness of this 
attack will substantially affect the 


extent to which the Congress may be 
called upon for work relief and other 
emergency programs in the future. 
Thus it is of national concern that the 
Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation programs for providing in- 
come to the unemployed shall be 
effective systems. 

The initial establishment of unem- 
ployment compensation programs is 
principally attributable to Federal ac- 
tion taken at a time when large relief 
expenditures were being made. Up to 
1935, the year in which the Social 
Security Act became law, the efforts 
of the States to establish unemploy- 
ment compensation programs had 
been almost completely ineffective. 
Only one State, Wisconsin, had en- 
acted an unemployment compensation 
law. Judging from experience with 
other types of social legislation, it 
seems fair to conclude that, without 
the Social Security Act, many States 
would not now have unemployment 
compensation laws. Although the 
Social Security Act did not, in specific 
terms, require States to enact unem- 
ployment compensation laws, it was 
intended to encourage them to do so, 
and its tax-offset provisions might be 
described as compelling. 

National interest in unemployment 
compensation thus inspired Federal 
action which has resulted in an unem- 
ployment compensation program in 
every State. The Federal action was, 
of course, designed to achieve a re- 
sult—not the mere enactment of State 
laws, but the creation of a mechanism 
to aid in solving the problem of un- 
employment. 

The Federal tax coverage in effect 
insured that certain broad groups 
would be protected. The connotations 
of the term “unemployment compen- 
sation” prescribed the general ap- 
proach in providing this protection, 
as did the requirement of making pay- 
ments through public employment of- 
fices. Beyond this, and some guar- 
anty against misuse of the systems, 
the development of the programs was 
left to the States. Thus the amount 
and duration of benefits, their rela- 
tionship to past wages, and other mat- 
ters which determine the effectiveness 
of the program’s attack on the prob- 
lem of unemployment have been left 
to State decision. 

The question now arises as to 
whether the national interest in un- 
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employment compensation requires 
Federal action beyond the limits es- 
tablished in existing law. The Con- 
gress is basically responsible for the 
imposition of the taxes collected un- 
der State unemployment compensa- 
tion laws. Are the conditions imposed 
for the receipt of benefits and the 
amounts payable from the proceeds 


of these taxes such as to be consistent 
with the national interest in effective 
unemployment compensation  sys- 
tems? The benefit structures in the 
various State programs differ great- 
ly—as to weekly amounts, duration, 
conditions required to qualify for ben- 
efits, and as to reasons for and severity 
of disqualifications from benefits. The 


question is whether the resulting pro- 
tection is nevertheless such that the 
national interest in unemployment 
compensation is reasonably satisfied, 
or whether there are some limitations 
on benefits so pronounced as to re- 
quire Federal action in this area, 
which has heretofore been left largely 
to State action. 





Postwar Economic Perspectives 


Tl. Prewar Experience: Production and 


C onsumption 


By W. S. Woytinsky* 


This article continues the analysis begun in the January 
Bulletin of economic conditions that may reasonably be an- 
ticipated after the war in the light of actual prewar experience. 
Like Mr. W oytinsky’s preceding articles, it results from a com- 
prehensive study of the setting for planning measures for social 
security. Expressions of opinion, as in all Bulletin articles, 
reflect the views of the author and do not necessarily represent 
official conclusions of the Social Security Board. 


PROJECTION of prewar experience in 
the preceding article led to the con- 
clusion that full employment in 1950 
would require 55.5 million year-round 
civilian jobs, including employment 
by Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, as compared with 46.5 mil- 
lion in 1940. In terms of man-years 
of work, the required increase from 
the number in 1940 is almost 20 per- 
cent. The increase in man-hours 
worked would be somewhat less, prob- 
ably not more than 16 percent, if ac- 
count is taken of the trend toward 
a shorter workweek and more exten- 
sive provision of paid vacations. What 
changes in production and consump- 
tion in the United States would ac- 
cord with such a rise in the level of 
employment? 


Postwar National Product as 
Compared With 1940 


Changes in Volume of Production 


To estimate the hypothetical vol- 
ume of production in 1950 as com- 
pared with 1940, definite assumptions 


*Principal Consulting Economist, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security. The pre- 
ceding articles in the series appeared in 
the issues for December 1945 (pp. 18-29) 
and January 1946 (pp. 8-16). 
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must be made on change in the pro- 
ductivity of labor. 

Chart I shows variations in real per 
capita output of goods and services 
in the 30 years 1914-43, computed as 
follows: the gross national product for 
each year, expressed in dollars at 1940 


prices, has been divided by the num- 
ber of persons in employment in that 
year, and the average for 1916-20 is 
used as the base (=100) to develop 
an index. 

Since postwar economic. condi- 
tions in the United States will differ 
greatly from those during the war and 
will be more like those in the last pre- 
war years, the probable productivity 
of labor in 1950 may be estimated 
in relation to the prewar pattern in, 
say, 1940 rather than in the war years. 
It seems reasonable to expect that the 
rate of increase in per capita output 
from 1940 to 1950 will be similar to 
that from 1915 to 1925 or through any 
other decade that includes the last 
war. The average increase over the 
decades ending with each of the years 
1924 to 1930 was 26.7 percent. It is 
likely that the increase from 1940 to 
1950 will be somewhat less spectacular. 

Although the war economy has 


Chart 1.—Variations in real per capita output of goods and services,' 1914-43 
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probably accelerated economic prog- 
ress by introducing new methods of 
production and improving industrial 
organization, these changes may not 
become apparent for several years, as 
was the case after the last war, and 
not all the technical achievements of 
the war economy will be of future use. 
It may be advisable, for example, to 
discount somewhat the importance of 
synthetic rubber, glass fiber, plastics, 
refrigeration, and dehydration in con- 
sidering over-all output per man-hour 
after the war. On the other hand, 
one cannot disregard the progress in 
metallurgy and chemistry and new 
production methods which have been 
used for turning out tanks, airplanes, 
and liberty ships but are also appli- 
cable to prefabricated housing. In 
brief, it is conservative to assume that 
the over-all output per man-hour will 
increase 20 to 25 percent from 1940 to 
1950, as compared with an average rise 
of 26.7 percent through the decades 
including World War I. 

In combination with a rise of ap- 
proximately 16 percent in the weekly 
number of man-hours worked, a rise 
of 20 to 25 percent in output per man- 
hour would result in an increase of 
from 40 to 45 percent in the total 
output of goods and services in 1950 
as compared with that in 1940. 


Changes in the Level of Consump- 
tion 

The general level of consumption 
would not rise in the same proportion 
as the total output. A part of any 
additional output will be absorbed by 
expenditures related to the liquidation 
of the war—hospitalization of veter- 
ans, and the like. The increase in the 
amount available for private use, 
which includes direct consumption 
and private capital formation, might 
approximate 35 to 40 percent under 
the described conditions. Thus, as- 
suming that the relationship between 
direct consumption and capital for- 
mation remains about the same as 
before the war, from 35 to 40 percent 
more consumer goods would be avail- 
able in 1950 than in 1940. 

On the other hand, it is generally 
anticipated that the population in the 
United States will increase from 1940 
to 1950 by approximately 10 percent. 
In view of the declining average size 
of family, the number of households 
in the Nation will rise at a higher 


rate; the Bureau of the Census esti- 
mates 14.3 percent, which would result 
in 39.9 million private families in 1950 
as compared with 34.9 million in 1940. 
With this increase in population and 
in the number of consumer units, the 
rise in the output of goods and serv- 
ices would be 25-30 percent per capita 
or 20-25 percent per family. 


Changes in the Gross National 
Product 


In 1940, the gross national product 
of the United States—that is, the 
value of all goods and services pro- 
duced in the Nation, at market 
prices—amounted to $97 billion, in- 
cluding services of men in the armed 
forces, or to $96.4 billion if such serv- 
ices are not counted. If the national 
product, excluding services of the 
armed forces, is from 40 to 45 per- 
cent—say, about 43 percent—higher 
in 1950, it would amount to $138 billion 
at 1940 prices. Assuming an addi- 
tional $4 billion for the armed forces, 
the total gross national product in 
1950 would reach $142 billion at 1940 
prices, $150 billion at 1941 prices, or 
$180 billion, in round numbers, at 1944 
prices. This dollar amount, of course, 
would be further increased by a post- 
war rise in price levels.’ 


To sum up, under the conditions in- 
dicated above the corollaries of full 
employment in 1950 are that: 

Demand for labor, in terms of man- 
hours, increases about 16 percent; 

The physical volume of production 
of goods and services increases 40-45 
percent; 

Production of goods and services for 
general consumption increases from 
25 to 30 percent per capita of popula- 
tion, and from 20 to 25 percent per 
family; 

The gross national product in 1950 
amounts to $150 billion at 1941 prices 
or $180 billion at 1944 prices. 


1This projection of gross national in- 
come for 1950 follows essentially the 
estimate presented by the author in 
“Techniques of Income Projection,” in 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Measuring and Projecting National In- 
come, pp. 5-9 (Studies in Business Policy, 
No. 5). The estimate is lower than the 
projections for 1947 and 1948 developed in 
the author’s “Economic Perspectives, 
1948-48,” Social Security Board, Bureau 
of Research and Statistics (Memorandum 
No. 52), chiefly because of different as- 
sumptions as to the level of prices. 


National Budget for Full 
Employment 


Prewar experience shows that. the 
volume of production—and conse- 
quently the level of employment—is 
bound to decline unless outlets for 
goods and services are sufficient for 
full utilization of the Nation’s labor 
force and technical resources. In 
1940, for example, the United States 
had a gross national product of $97 
billion and average unemployment of 
7.4 million. With full employment, 
allowing 2.5 million for frictional un- 
employment, the gross national prod- 
uct would have approached $107 bil- 
lion in that year. In other words, in 
1940 we were 5 million jobs short of 
full employment and $10 billion short 
of the national product associated 
with that level of economic activity. 
Since our economic system was not 
fully -utilized when full employment 
corresponded to a gross national prod- 
uct of $113 billion at 1941 prices, what 
is the chance of achieving full em- 
ployment in 1950 when that level of 
activity will presuppose a national 
product of $150 billion at the same 
prices? 


Our Capacity to Consume 


Robert R. Nathan has stated effec- 
tively the view of some economists 
that current purchasing power would 
not be sufficient to absorb the goods 
and services the Nation would produce 
at the full-employment level: “An 
analysis during the decade of the 20’s 
and during previous periods of rela- 
tive prosperity indicates that total 
savings tend to average approximately 
20 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct in good times... Let us assume 
that a level of $150 billion per year is 
accepted as reasonably attainable for 
the first few years after the war. If 
the old prewar relationship prevails, 
then there will be a tendency for in- 
dividuals to spend about $120 billion 
for consumption, and for individuals 
and business enterprises to save about 
$30 billion per year.” ? 

Of the total gross national product, 
Mr. Nathan continues, goods and serv- 
ices representing $120 billion “will be 
purchased directly and immediately 
by consumers out of their income. 


2Nathan, Robert R., Mobilizing for 
Abundance, 1944, p. 65. 
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The $30 billion of income saved must 
be used or offset by other expendi- 
tures if the residual $30 billion of goods 
and services are to be sold. If off- 
sets to savings are less than $30 bil- 
lion, then total demand in goods and 
services will be less than the supply, 
resulting in unsold inventories or in 
depressed prices and business losses, 
which in turn will discourage further 
production.” * 


Since savings of about $30 billion a 
year could not be fully absorbed by 
productive investments, full employ- 
ment, in Mr. Nathan’s opinion, would 
require special devices to offset the ex- 
cess of savings over private invest- 
ments. He declares that the problem 
would be solved if exports of the 
United States exceeded imports by $5 
billion a year and if Government spent 
for public works and similar purposes 
an additional $15 billion a year ob- 
tained from savings through taxation 
or borrowing.* 

Once accepted as a means for bal- 
ancing the national budget, a policy 
of exports “with limited prospect for 
early repayment” could, in the opinion 
of this writer, hardly be abandoned. 
The growth of the national product 
would make it necessary to keep in- 
creasing the export of surplus prod- 
ucts that could not be disposed of in 
the domestic market. Likewise it 
would be difficult or impossible to re- 
duce the volume of public works 
launched to absorb surplus products. 
After the most useful projects were 
completed, it would be necessary to 
undertake less promising projects— 
almost anything would appear prefer- 
able to mass unemployment. There 
would be no way to stop deficit spend- 
ing or slow down the rate of growth, 
for such steps would cause “prosper- 
ity” to collapse. 

If the philosophy of spending and 
dumping surplus products were the 
only alternative to mass unemploy- 
ment, the chance of achieving full 
employment would be rather slim. 
Fortunately, this philosophy rests on 
the assumption that gross savings 
made out of a gross national product 
of $150 billion would not be absorbed 
by productive investments. 

This danger is, however, rather re- 
mote. If the old prewar relationship 


8Ibid., p. 66. 
‘Ibid., pp. 180 and 206. 


prevails, $30 billion put aside by in- 
dividuals and business enterprises in 
1950 will include, in addition to net 
savings, capital charges such as the 
maintenance cost of industrial instal- 
lations, houses, and the like. In fact, 
capital charges are included in the 
prices of goods and services produced 
and are therefore listed in the aggre- 
gate gross national product but do not 
appear in current incomes of employ- 
ees or employers. This item averaged 
11 percent of gross national product 
in the 20-year period from 1919 to 1938 
and would amount to $16.5 billion in 
1950 if the same ratio were applied 
to a gross national product of $150 
billion in that year. This would leave 
$13.5 billion for net savings of indi- 
viduals and business enterprises, and 
the problem of equilibrium between 
production and consumption would be 
reduced to the question whether this 
amount might be absorbed by net cap- 
ital formation including net private 
investments in industrial plants, 
building up of inventories, and hous- 
ing construction. 

This question is answered by the 
experience after World War I, when 
net capital formation varied as fol- 
lows: ° 








Formation 

| Net capital} in percent 

Year | formation of gross 

|(in billions) |} national 

product 

| 

, RENE Sew pape res aoe we 10.3 | 14.2 
| ee 11.4 | 13.5 
[RS EE 3.3 | 4.9 
attineanenduneyenaen 4.5 | 6.6 
pC RR 8.6 10.8 
i iidsacsscdaiecinptgetineionan 5.9 | 7.4 
ji 26a 9.3 | 11.0 
| sR SE es 9.2 | 10.2 
| Aone 8.2 9.2 
| ER ae ee | 7.4 = 
Cera 10.0 10.3 





Excluding the depression period of 
1921-22, after World War I the net 
capital formation averaged $8.9 billion 
annually or more than 9 percent of 
the gross national product. If the 
same relationship prevails after World 
War II, net capital formation in 1950 
would absorb somewhat more than 
$13.5 billion, leaving no gap whatso- 
ever between the supply of goods and 
services and the demand for them. 


5 Kuznets, Simon, National Income and 
Its Composition, 1919-1938, 1941, Vol. I, 
p. 269. 


Moreover, the preceding reasoning 
is very rough and implies a consider- 
able margin of error. There is no 
evidence that the pattern of gross 
savings (including capital charges) 
after this war will be the same as 
in the 1920’s. It is fairly possible, for 
example, that business reserves, which 
constitute a large part of the gap be- 
tween gross national product and na- 
tional income, will be considerably less 
than $16.5 billion in 1950. Assuming 
that they drop to $9 billion ° while the 
ratio of net savings by individuals and 
business enterprises to gross national 
product remains the same as in the 
1920’s, gross savings would total $22.5 
billion leaving $127.5 billion for con- 
sumer expenditures. The last amount 
may be further increased if consumers 
divert to current expenditures even a 
small fraction of their reserves ac- 
cumulated during the war.’ 


To sum up, neither the prewar ex- 
perience nor the probable deviations 
from the prewar relationships in sav- 
ing and spending indicate the danger 
of a collapse of the full-employment 
economy because of lack of outlets for 
goods and services. 


The “Gap” in the National Budget 


Although there appears to be no 
reason to anticipate a $15 billion gap 
between current purchasing power 
and the output of goods and services 
at a full-employment level of the post- 
war economy, the threat of even a 
small -“deficiency” should be consid- 
ered. This danger has been analyzed 
systematically by the National Plan- 
ning Association in its report, National 
Budgets for Full Employment. 


The basic “national budget” devel- 
oped in that report applies to a hypo- 
thetical gross national product of $170 
billion, at 1941 prices, in the year 
195x. To show that the conclusions 
of the report do not depend on any 
specific assumption on the size of na- 
tional product, the report also offers 
alternative projections of $150 billion 
and $130 billion. For practical pur- 
poses the date 195x in all the projec- 
tions stands for 1950. 

The “national budgets” given in the 


® See line 3, tables 1 and 3. 
TSee line 11l-a, table 2. 
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report follow essentially the pattern 
of “disposition of national income”’ 
used by the Department of Commerce 
and are arranged to emphasize the 
relationship between the output of 
consumer goods and services and con- 
sumer demand. A set of aiternative 

“models” has been developed. The 
first model shows that the economic 
system would be badly out of balance 
if wartime taxes remained in force 
and the Government had an $18 bil- 
lion surplus in receipts over expendi- 
tures. Rejecting this model, the 
Association proposes a more realistic 
alternative described as the “ad- 
justed-gap” model and reproduced in 
table 1. This model shows a deficiency 
of $8.5 billion in consumer demand 
when gross national product amounts 
to $170 billion and $7.5 billion or $5.6 
billion, respectively, when the gross 
national product is $150 billion or $130 
billion. Gaps of this magnitude would 
necessarily produce mass unemploy- 
ment and contraction of economic 
activities. 

“The trouble is,” the report de- 
clares, “that if past relationships con- 
tinue, the incomes that are derived 
by producing the estimated total na- 
tional product will not generate 
enough actual expenditures to justify 
the product. . . . Since the fatal de- 
fect is that expenditures are too low, 
the remedy is to increase expenditures 
in one or more of the three cate- 
gories—Individuals, Business, and 
Government.”*® Three alternative 
models without a deficiency are offered 
in the report: the “Government” 
model which provides for current defi- 
cit financing and heavy capital out- 
lays by the Government; the “Busi- 
ness” model in which the gap is closed 
by increased investments by private 
business and to some extent by Gov- 
ernment expenditures, but without 
deficit spending; and the “Standard of 
Living” model in which individual 
savings are cut down, consumer de- 
mand for goods and services is raised, 
and higher outlays are also envisaged 
for Government and Business. Asum- 
mary of these proposals, at the $150 
billion level of gross national prod- 
uct, is given in table 2. 


8National Planning Association, Na- 
tional Budgets for Full Employment, April 
1945, p. 34 (Planning Pamphlets, Nos. 43 
and 44). 


Table 1.—National budgets in 1950, at different levels, according to the National 
Planning Association 


Item 


A. Income from gross national product: 
Total income. 


ie 

2 Deduct: Business tax and nontax liabilities. 
3. Deduct: Business reserves, etc _- 
4, 

5 

5. 


Equals: Net national income___- — 
Deduct: Corporate undivided profits 


Add: Government transfer payments_ _- 


8. Equals: Income payments to individuals____-- 
9 


Deduct: Personal tax and nontax payments 


—— 


0. Equals: Disposable income of individuals 
1 Deduct: Savings of individuals___- 


12. Equals: Individuals’ demand for goods and services 


B. Expenditures for gross national product: 


13. Total expenditures. - ---- 
14. Deduct: Government share !__.- 
15. _ Deduct: Business share ?_- 


16. Remainder: Goods and services that must be bought by individuals_| 


17. Deficiency of income (16 minus 12) -- 





1 Government’s share in gross national product is 
determined as follows: line 2, plus line 6, minus line 
7, plus line 9, minus hypothetical surplus of receipts 
over expenditures ($2.2 billion, $1.7 billion, and $0.7 
billion, respectively). 


2 Business share or private capital formation 


To ensure full employment in the 
future, according to the National 
Planning Association report, it will 
be necessary to take steps that “will 
do one or more of the following 
things: (a) increase expenditures by 
Government or further reduce taxa- 
tion while maintaining desirable ex- 
penditures, (b) increase business ex- 
penditures for private investment, (c) 
increase expenditures relative to in- 
comes by individuals as con- 
sumers. . ° 


. There seems to be no escape 
from these conclusions. If Business 
is to operate at moderate levels of ex- 
penditure for its own capital account, 
and if Government expenditures are 
to remain moderately low relative to 
the total economy, and if the Govern- 
ment budget is to be balanced, then 
consumers’ expenditures must go up 
or full employment will not be reached 
or maintained. Consumers’ expendi- 
tures will not go up unless the past 
spending and saving patterns of In- 
dividuals shift toward higher expendi- 
tures for consumption, or unless an 
increasing number of people in the 
lower income groups become larger 


*Thid., p. 52. 


Deduct: Contributions to social insurance funds 


{In — at 1941 ~— 


Gross national product 


| 


$170.0 | $150.0 $130.0 
| 170.0} 150.0 130.0 
| es) ee 1.1 
| 95] 90 8.5 
| 
| 148.0) 129.2) 110.4 
| 2.5 | ye 1.9 
| 3.9 3.4 | 2.9 
43) 40] 3.9 
| 145 127.5| 109.5 
| 185 3.5} 11.6 
| 
| 130.4| 114.0 97.9 
16.3 | 13.5 | 10.7 
| 
| 114.1} 100.5 87.2 
| | | 
| 170.0} 150.0) — 130.0 
a | 25.4 23.0 | 21.0 
| 22.0 19.0} 16.2 
| 1226) 1080) 928 
| | 
sobbok ee ee 5.6 


includes peuiaies reserves (line 3) and net invest- 
ments. 


Source: National Planning Association, National 
Budgets for Full Employment (Planning Pamphlets 
Nos. 43 and 44), pp. 32, 93, 94; projections here 
reproduced in abbreviated form. 


consumers and better customers— 
through higher wages and salaries or 
through lower prices, or both.” ” 

The last conclusion is in full accord 
with the statement in the third report 
of the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion: “The American 
people are in the pleasant predica- 
ment of having to learn to live... 
better than they have ever lived be- 
fore.’”” It also agrees with the con- 
clusion drawn earlier in this article 
that full employment in 1950 implies 
an increase in consumption per capita 
and per family. A rising standard of 
living would also reflect the prewar 
trend in the disposition of the gross 
national product. 

On the contrary, the distribution of 
the gross national income postulated 
in table 1 (the “gap” model in table 
2), with its huge deficiency in expend- 
itures, is not in harmony with pre- 
war experience. It assumes, for ex- 
ample, that the Federal Government 
will collect in taxes $1.7 billion more 
than it needs for current expendi- 


10Tbid., p. 53. 

110. S. Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, The Road to Tokyo and Be- 
yond, July 1, 1945, p. 57. 
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Table 2.—Alternative national budgets in 1950, at the level of $150 billion, according to 
the National Planning Association 


{In billions, at 1941 prices] 














| “Gan” “Govern- “Busi- “Standard 
Item | odel | ment’ ness” | of living” 
=e model model | model 
| = | ce 
| } | 
A. Income from gross national product: | | | | 
Rotel tana en SOR $150.0 | $150.0 | $150.0 
Items 2 through 9- | As in Table 1 
| | 
10. Disposable income of individuals- sieieckenbe | 114.0 114.0 114.0 | 114.0 
11. Deduct: Savings of individuals_--........--.-- 13.5 | 13.5 13.5 | 9.7 
12. Equals: Individuals’ demand for goods and eviews. 100. 5 | 100. 5 100. 5 | 104.3 
B. Expenditures for gross national product: | | | 
| | 5 
13. Total expenditures __---_- 150. 0 150.0 150. 0 | 150. 0 
14. Deduct: Government share_.-_---- sccm} 23.0 | 30. 5 24.7 | 24.7 
1%) Deduct: Bupiness shave: ....;........2..<.....-. 19.0 19.0 24.8 | 21.0 
16. Remainder: Goods and services that must be 
bought by individuals..................5....... 108.0 | 100. 5 100. 5 104.3 
17. Deficiency of income (16 minus 12) ._...----_----- 7.5 | 0 0 0 
18. Balance of Federal budget: surplus of receipts | 2 | 
(+) OF GRDOMICIEIIOS (=~)... coon nc caniccencasnse= | +1.7 —5.8 a 0 
| 
Source: National Planning Association, National Budgets for Full Employment (Planning Pamphlets 
Nos. 43 and 44), p. 93. 
tures.” A balanced Federal budget relationship: such increases in the 


would narrow the hypothetical “gap” 
from $7.5 billion to $5.8 billion. It 
would be further narrowed if savings 
of individuals are estimated at less 
than $13.5 billion. “ The estimate in 
the model is based on a mathematical 
formula proposed by Louis Paradiso 
which assumes that the rate of sav- 
ings increases with the rise in dispos- 
able income of individuals.“ Under 
this formula, savings in 1950 would 
amount to 11.1 percent if the gross na- 
tional product is $100 billion, to 4.8 
percent if it is $50 billion, and to 14.1 
percent if it is $200 billion. Experi- 
ence, however, fails to support this 


“At the level of $150 billion gross na- 
tional product, this model assumes busi- 
ness taxes of $11.8 billion, personal taxes 
of $13.5 billion, and contributions of $3.4 
billion to social security funds—a total of 
$28.7 billion. On the other hand, Govern- 
ment expenditures are assumed to be $23.0 
billion and transfer payments, $4.0 billion. 
The net balance is $1.7 billion more in col- 
lections than in outlays. 

1 This formula reads 

Y=5.5+ 0.04 (year — 1935) +0.828X_-_(1) 
where Y stands for expenditures and X 
for disposable income. 

For 1950 this formula gives 

WeeGib4+-O00e Beinn nacansinan (2) 
Savings (S) are measured as the difference 
between disposable income (X) and ex- 
penditures (Y) so that 

tO Ce Ae "Olen cdcncadaseaws (3) 
which implies that with the rise of dis- 
posable income only 82.8 percent of the 
increment will be spent by consumers and 
17.2 percent will be set aside as savings. 





rate of savings, paralleling the growth 
in the gross national product, did not 
occur in the past and there is no rea- 
son to expect them in the future. 

It is true that the Consumer Pur- 
chases Study, based on a survey in 
1935-36, and other surveys have shown 
that the ratio of savings to income 
rises rapidly with the increase in in- 
come at the upper end of the fre- 
quency distribution of consumers by 
income. A rise in the rate of savings 
in all income classes and therefore 
in the Nation as a whole would, how- 
ever, not necessarily follow a rise in 
the gross national product and in the 
average standard of living. In fact, 
use of income by consumers depends 
not only on earnings but also on occu- 
pation and educational background, 
manner of living, environment, and 
the like. 

A definition of “rich”. and “poor” 
cannot be expressed in terms of dol- 
lars. As long as the relative distribu- 
tion of income in the Nation remains 
stable—in accordance with the Pareto 
law—the lowest 25 percent of consum- 
ers remain the poor of the Nation, and 
it is fairly probable that they will not 
save as a group, whether their annual 
income averages $250, $500, or $750. 
In the long run, it is not clear whether 
the middle and upper income classes 
will increase or curtail their rate of 
saving as the level of welfare in the 
Nation rises. It appears, however, 


plausible that the rich will have the 
lion’s share of savings, at any stage 
of economic development, and will put 
aside about the same part of their 
income. 


This theory is supported by studies 
recently made by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.“ It is indirectly sup- 
ported also by the fact that in the 
past, when this country was not as 
rich as it is now, the Nation as a whole 
saved about the same fraction of its 
current earnings. If the opposite the- 
ory were true and the rate of saving 
were determined by, say, the third 
formula given in footnote 13, no sav- 
ings would be possible in the United 
States as long as the disposable income 
was less than $35.5 billion or gross 
national product was less than $50 
billion. Contrary to this assumption, 
the rate of savings in the United 
States in the middle of the nineteenth 
century was about as high as in the 
1920’s. 


The formula used by the National 
Planning Association for the rela- 
tionship between consumer expendi- 
tures (or savings) and disposable in- 
come was deduced according to a con- 
ventional mathematical technique 
from the available statistics for the 
years 1923-40. Unfortunately, correc- 
tion was not made for changes in the 
price level, and prosperous years were 
not segregated from depression years, 
when savings dwindled to nearly zero. 
These omissions are important enough 
to vitiate the formula. In fact, as far 
as prewar relationships cast light on 
the probable behavior of consumers 
under conditions of full employment 
after the war, deductions should be 
based on observations in compara- 
tively prosperous years when employ- 
ment was on a high level. If the re- 
sults of observation are to be applied 
to hypothetical national income ex- 
pressed in dollars with a constant pur- 
chasing power, the statistics used as 
the basis of observation should be ex- 
pressed likewise in dollars at constant 
prices. A formula which meets these 


4 Brady, Dorothy S., and Friedman, Rose 
D., paper on Savings and the Income Dis- 
tribution, presented at the annual meet- 
ing of the Conference on Research in 
Income and Wealth, November 1945. 

15 See Woytinsky, W. S., “Relationship 
Between Consumers’ Expenditures, Sav- 
ings, and Disposable Income,” Review of 
Economic Statistics, February 1946. 
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Table 3.—National budget in 1950 at the level of full employment, 


according to the 


projections of this article 


[In billions, at 1941 prices] 





Item 








| Amount 

A. Income from gross national product: | 
ee Sl ee ities h a nits ee oe dan elmcean tesa ine tn as | $150. 0 
3 Det. pions tax aid hontax LACS. . go. ne cccceccncnacecusneucenc 11.8 
1D  5e Pete Rn IO UO ons on oc coco nconnonecbebocdusndacsedsucacd | 9.0 
ener ren tr I I oe SS 2 co ecb Lo lie ca ndnaebackioadsoedsone 129. 2 
5. Deduct: Corporate undivided profits. .........-- 2.3 
6. Deduct: Contributions to social insurance funds_ 3.4 
7.) Wee: thowermmens trameler PAYMONS. «p25... 2 icc ence cw ec cc ccccenccce 5.0 

| 
8. Equals: Income payments to individuals_-__............-...-.---.-2-----2---- eee | 128.5 
So. BDoenuct: Parsoal tax:and nontax paymonis.... ...........2.00cscee nce ncneensanncese | 13.5 

| 
10. Equals: Disposable income of individuals._.._.................----------------------- | 115.0 
Le te Se eS Se ees ae aes | 9.9 
BAD, cen Sa EEANE I WUE SPOON ons on casos cnn sacenccmaccnsancsaccocchoscesuse 4.0 
12, Equals: Individuals’ demand for goods and services...._............---...---.-------- 109.1 

| 

B. Expenditures for gross national product: | 
Ee ee ae ae SN eee ae ee eee 150.0 
ct eee er III ERIN ccc c an kbencccasswimbeneccsueteaeencennumen | 23.7 
a nC NI EN nc cn it i acai tencacacdawwecgesesmibaossacacackeu | 19.0 
16. Remainder: Goods and services that must be bought by individuals_-_-.........._-.-- | 107.3 
Be, Pn neIOy Ol BUDD Cl TG 10) nn os ob occ nboccn ccc nnecodeonsedcceacdacuccensced | 1.8 





conditions ** would indicate for dis- 
posable income of $114 billion (item 
10, table 2) savings amounting to $9.9 
billion, almost exactly the amount 
suggested in the “Standard of Living” 
model. Thus, without changing the 
prewar relationships of the various 
factors, the deficiency in the national 
budget would be narrowed to $1.8 bil- 
lion. A deficiency of this magnitude 
falls within the margin of error of the 
computation. It might be caused by 
understatement of business share in 
expenditures (item 15, table 1) or the 
Government share (item 14) or both, 
and the danger of such a “gap” might 
be checked by liquidation of a small 
part of war savings or otherwise with- 
out substantial deviation from the 
prewar pattern of the disposition of 
the national product. 

The conclusion seems inescapable 
that the impressive deficiency in the 
“gap” models rests on dubious mathe- 
matics rather than on prewar expe- 
rience. 


The Double Danger 

The preceding analysis does not im- 
ply that a national budget of $150 
billion in 1950 would necessarily be in 
balance. Deflationary and inflation- 
ary dislocations might develop at this 


1%8The revised formulas for consumer 
expenditures (Y) and savings (S) are 

Peas OX OSs o oe one coaee (4) 

eee: elo lo (5) 


or any other level of economic activ- 
ity. Moreover, inflationary pressure 
in certain sectors of the economic sys- 
tem and certain areas does not pre- 
clude deflationary dislocation in other 
sectors of the economy. It appears, 
however, that for the United States as 
a whole the danger of inflation 4 or 5 
years after the end of the war is more 
real and imminent than the danger 
of deflation. 

The third report of the Director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion 
stressed the fact that 


“The vast reservoir of liquid assets— 
currently estimated at $230 billion or 
almost three times the 1939 total— 
adds a completely new factor to our 
economy. These financial resources, 
plus the great need for goods which 
has been built up during the war, can 
be a self-starter for our postwar econ- 
omy, and if handled right, a ‘fly- 
wheel’ for years to come.” ” 

It is impossible to predict what 
various groups of the population will 
do with their war savings. At least 
some people, however, will use savings 
to build or buy houses; to buy cars, 
washing machines, or radio sets; im- 
prove their standard of living; give 
their children higher education; and 
soon. Assuming that the war savings 
of individuals and business enterprises 
will total $200 billion by the end of the 


17U. S. Office of War Mobilization, op. 
cit., p. 58. 


reconversion and that these savings 
and reserves are spent at a rate of 2 
percent annually, $4 billion will be 
added each year to current purchas- 
ing power.® 

In this event, the national budget 
for 1950, at the level of $150 billion, 
will have a surplus of demand for 
goods and services (table 3). This 
model differs at two points from that 
proposed by the National Planning 
Association for a gross national prod- 
uct of $150 billion: first, it postulates 
a balance between public expendi- 
tures, including transfer payments, on 
the one hand, and tax and nontax 
payments, including contributions to 
social security funds, on the other; 
second, it assumes a different pattern 
of individual savings. 

Government expenditures — items 
14 and 7—total $23.7 billion+$5.0 bil- 
lion=$28.7 billion, as compared with 
$23.0 billion+$4.0 billion=$27.0 billion 
in table 1. Tax and nontax pay- 
ments—items 2, 6, and 9—total $11.8 
billion+-$3.4 billion+$13.5 billion= 
$28.7 billion, asin table 1. In table 3, 
these two sums are in balance while 
table 1 suggests a deflationary gap of 
$1.7 billion. A precise estimate of the 
separate items mentioned above is not 
very important for the present anal- 
ysis; the crucial point is the balance: 
(14) + (7) =(2) + (6) + (9). 

Savings of individuals (11) are esti- 
mated here at $9.9 billion on the basis 
of formula (5) in footnote 16, applied 
to disposable income of $115 billion— 
7.5 percent of $115 billion+$1.3 bil- 
lion=$9.9 billion—and it is assumed 
that $4 billion of war savings will be 
spent by holders in the year surveyed, 
leaving net savings amounting to $5.9 
billion, in contrast to $13.5 billion in 
table 1. If the hypothetical expendi- 
ture of war savings (11a) is increased, 
the deficiency of supply (17) will like- 
wise increase, and vice versa. 

In the model in table 3, output trails 
the demand for goods and services by 
$1.8 billion. The deficiency of output, 
however, could be many times greater. 
It would increase if we assume that 
Government and business will have a 


1% The role of war savings, one of the 
most important and most controversial 
problems in the analysis of employment 
perspectives, will be discussed in the con- 
cluding article of this series. Cf. also 
Woytinsky, W. S., “Economic Perspec- 
tives, 1943-48,” op. cit. 
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larger share in the gross national out- 
put ” or if we assume a higher rate 
of spending of war savings. If, for 
example, 5 percent of war savings is 
spent (or invested in durable goods) 
in 1950, the surplus of the current 
purchasing power (demand) over the 
goods and services produced at the 
full-employment level would approxi- 
mate $8 billion. The situation would 
be as inflationary as that after World 
War I. 

This danger could not be checked 
by an increase in the national product. 
In fact, if instead of $150 billion 
worth of goods and services the gross 
national output in 1950 should be $160 
billion, national income would prob- 
ably rise from $129.2 billion to ap- 
proximately $138 billion and disposable 
income of individuals from $115 bil- 
lion to $123 billion, in round numbers. 
Assuming a proportionate rise in cur- 
rent savings and expenditure of war 
savings of somewhat less than $8 bil- 
lion, individuals’ demand for goods 
and services might amount to $120 


-billion. On the other hand, Govern- 


ment and business shares in expendi- 
tures for gross national product would 
rise from $23.7 billion and $19 billion 
to about $25 billion and $20 billion, re- 
spectively, leaving, for individual con- 
sumption, goods and services aggre- 
gating $115.0 billion in value. The 
“gap” would be slightly narrowed but 
not closed. 

A more drastic reduction of the de- 
ficiency might be effected by increas- 
ing taxes (items 2, 6, and 9 in table 
3) to more than current Government 
expenditures (items 7 and 14). A 
similar effect would result from a rise 
of business reserves (3) and corporate 
undivided profits (5) and curtail- 
ment of business outlays (15). 

To sum up, if prewar relation- 
ships—with necessary adjustments 


bilize free purchasing power, though 
such a policy might differ consider- 
ably from the anti-inflationary policy 
required by a war economy. 


Postwar Consumption 


Distribution of consumption in a 
postwar period of full employment 
would necessarily differ from the pat- 
tern in 1935-36, when the country was 
in the early phase of recovery, with 
millions of workers out of jobs or on 
relief work projects. It would also 
differ from the pattern in 1940, when 
the progress of recovery had been 
interrupted by the war in Europe, and 
from that in 1942 and more recent 
years, when many durable goods had 
disappeared from the market and 
consumption of other articles, includ- 
ing alcoholic beverages and jewelry, 
increased disproportionately under 
the impact of the hidden inflation.” 

The general pattern of distribution 
of consumer expenditures in postwar 
America may be deduced from prewar 
experience, especially during the 
changes in business conditions when 
the Nation shifted from prosperity 
(1929) to depression (1933), and from 
depression to recovery (1937) and to 
the war boom (1942) (table 4). From 
1929 to 1940, expenditures for food 
(including beverages) and tobacco 
varied in more than direct proportion 
to the total amount of consumer ex- 
penditures, largely because of ups and 
downs in food prices. Consumption 
of food varied in a narrower range 
than the total disposable real income 


20 See “Consumption Expenditures 1929-— 
43,” Survey of Current Business, June 
1944, pp. 6-13. 


of consumers. It may be anticipated, 
however, that the civilian demand for 
food in 1950 will be appreciably 
greater than in 1940. The growth of 
the population and especially of the 
number of households, new nutri- 
tional habits, and general improve- 
ment of the standard of living may 
increase the over-all expenditure for 
food by 25 percent, from $25.3 bil- 
lion in 1940 to $31.6 billion, at 1941 
prices, in 1950. 

Expenditures for clothing and per- 
sonal care are likely to increase at a 
higher rate, say 50 percent, mainly be- 
cause of improvement in standards of 
living. From $11.6 billion in 1941, this 
item might rise to $17.4 billion. 

Expenditures for housing will be 
determined by the increase in the 
number of dwelling units and the ef- 
fectiveness of rent control. Assuming 
that the number of households in- 
creases 14.3 percent from 1940 to 1950 
and rents are not permitted to rise 
more than 20 percent, expenditures 
for housing may increase from $9.7 
billion to $13.3 billion. 

A much larger rise may be antici- 
pated in household operation. The 
accumulated demand for refriger- 
ators, washing machines, radio sets, 
and electrical kitchens will make itself 
evident, and a 50-percent rise, from 
$12.3 billion to $18.5 billion, seems 
within the realm of probability. 

A 40-percent increase in expendi- 
tures for medical care, from $4 billion 
to $5.5 billion, may be projected. 

Disbursements for automobiles and 
other user-operated transportation 
(including private airplanes) may rise 
50 percent, from $6,842 million to $10.3 
billion. In other means of transpor- 


Table 4.—Consumption expenditures under changing business conditions, 1929-42} | 
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tation the rise may amount to 30 per- 
cent, as a result of the growth of pop- 
ulation (8 percent), dispersion of ur- 
ban communities, and increasing in- 
terest in travel. From $1,640 million 
this item may rise to $2.1 billion. 

Increase in expenditures for recre- 
ation was probably retarded by the 
war. Assuming a rise of 40 percent 
over 1941 or 1929, the outlay would 
reach $6.4 billion by 1950. 

A gain of 30 percent, from $1.8 bil- 
lion to $2.3 billion, may be anticipated 
in private expenditures for education 
and in religious and welfare activities. 

These very rough projections merely 
illustrate the assumption of full em- 
ployment and the long-range trend 
in productivity of labor and are by no 
means a forecast, but they are wholly 
within the realm of possibility. They 
would result in the following distribu- 
tion of consumer expenditures in 1950, 
as compared with amounts obtained 
by applying the 1941 pattern to the 
1950 population: 





Amount in 
billions at 1941 
prices 
Type of expenditure cc ca See oa 
1941 


| 1950 pattern 





| 
Total consumer expenditures_-| $107.3 | $85.0 





Food, beverages, and tobacco---..-| 


Household operation, including | 
furniture, electrical appliances, | 
SE ee ae | 18.5 | 13. 

5.5 | 4. 


ene t SEs 

Clothing and accessories and per- | | 
ES SE eee i 37.8 | 12.8 
i Se erat | 13.3 | 10.6 


Automobile and other owner-oper- 

ated transportation_.__......--- } 10.3 
Other transportation. -_-_-....----- | 2.1 
OS Ee | 6.4 
Education. ......... Fa a } o 
Religious and welfare activities____| 1.4 | 
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Expenditures of this magnitude would 
not require revolutionary change in 
our consumption habits.” In fact the 
assumed changes are trivial in com- 
parison with the contrasts between 
the fat and lean years in the past 
(table 4). The general pattern of 
these changes conforms with the pro- 
jections of the National Resources 
Committee. Within this pattern, of 
course, the postwar demand for par- 


21 Another tentative distribution of con- 
sumers’ expenditures was suggested by 
S. Morris Livingston in a report published 
by the Department of Commerce in March 
1943 under the title “Markets After the 
War.” 


ticular types of goods and services will 
be determined by competition, the 
quality and prices of goods, and the 
ability of producers to sell their mer- 
chandise to consumers. 


Postwar Capital Formation 


In accordance with the classifica- 
tion used in the report of the National 
Planning Association, private capital 
formation is listed in table 3 as the 
“business share” of expenditures from 
the gross national product. The es- 
timate of $19 billion is purely illus- 
trative. In fact, this is one of the 
most elusive items in projections of 
national income, since the amount 
used for capital formation in a year is 
largely determined by current busi- 
ness conditions. 

The figure of $19 billion was pro- 
posed by the National Planning Asso- 
ciation in its “gap” model for a gross 
national product of $150 billion (table 
2).” The derivation of that figure is 
not very clear but may include about 
$6 billion for residential construction, 
$1 billion for growing inventories, $8 
billion for maintenance of capital, 
and $4 billion for expansion of pro- 
ducers’ plant and equipment. 

Gross capital formation is thus set 
at 12.7 percent of the gross national 
product or somewhat more than 13 
percent of the hypothetical civilian 
gross product, excluding services of 
the armed forces. This estimate ap- 
pears rather conservative against the 
background of past experience. Ac- 
cording to Kuznets, the ratio was 
somewhat over 20 percent before 
World War I, skyrocketed to over 25 
percent in 1919 and 1920, and aver- 
aged 19 percent in 1921-29. It dropped 
during the depression but climbed 
back to 13.4 percent in 1935 and to 
18.8 percent in 1936, and to 19.3 per- 
cent in 1937.% It may rise above 15 
percent in the period of the catching- 
up postwar expansion, but its subse- 
quent increase would threaten over- 
expansion of the industrial plant. 

The estimate of gross capital forma- 
tion in 1950 at $19 billion thus appears 
rather conservative. A somewhat 


2 National Planning Association, op. 
cit., p. 93. 

*3 Kuznets, Simon, Uses of National In- 
come in Peace and War, 1942, p. 37. 


higher figure—for example, $21 bil- 
lion—would not be unreasonable. 


Lessons of Prewar Experience 


The main conclusion to be drawn 
from prewar experience is that the 
Nation can enjoy full employment and 
can also suffer a deep depression at 
any level of productive capacity. There 
is no evidence against the possibility 
of either a new depression or a hal- 
anced national budget on a full-em- 
ployment level. Clearly, such a bud- 
get would not be an enlarged copy of 
the prewar pattern but would reflect 
definite changes in prewar relations, 
similar to changes that have charac- 
terized economic progress in the past. 
However, if an economic equilibrium 
on a high level of employment is 
reached after the war, it will be as 
precarious and difficult to preserve as 
in the past. Maladjustments may de- 
velop in any quarter of the economic 
system, and if they are not ironed out 
at the proper time their cumulative 
effect may become disastrous. 

The preceding analysis seems to 
permit a rough ranking of postwar 
dangers. Least of all appears the 
danger that people would not know 
what to do with increasing wealth and 
that a “gap” would develop between 
production and consumption. 

The greatest threats to postwar eco- 
nomic equilibrium appear to be infla- 
tion and overexpansion: overinvest- 
ment, a boom in real estate, a boom on 
the stock exchange, precipitous liqui- 
dation of savings, and a rise in prices. 

If deflationary danger develops, 
remote as it now appears, three fac- 
tors will tend to offset it: the war sav- 
ings of individuals, the liquid reserves 
of business, and deferred demand for 
consumer durable goods and for pri- 
vate and public investments. 

If inflationary danger becomes im- 
minent, two forces will meet it: the 
will of the Nation not to indulge again 
in false prosperity and our ability, 
shown in wartime wage and price con- 
trols, to handle economic matters. 

Not only our wartime success in 
controlling prices but, even more, the 
present control of the security mar- 
kets, the progress of social legislation, 
and the increasing interest of the pub- 
lic in the problem of full employment 
justify the hope that the United States 
will find ways of protecting its post- 
war economy against dislocations. 
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Determination of Suitable Work 


During Reconversion* 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION Was 
conceived as a means of tiding over 
workers between jobs by providing a 
partial income based on the individ- 
ual’s previous earnings. From a 
broader point of view, its purpose is 
to ensure a smooth turn-over of the 
labor force and its adjustment to the 
changing demand for labor. 

Continuous changes in the demand 
for labor by individual firms and in 
the work opportunities for individual 
workers, characteristic of an eco- 
nomic system based on individual ini- 
tiative, imply temporary interruptions 
of employment of individuals and 
their redistribution among industries 
and establishments. The duration 
of the interruptions—or individual 
spells of unemployment—depends on 
business conditions but cannot be re- 
duced to zero without infringing on 
the flow of the labor force. An em- 
ployer should not be compelled to hire 
the first applicant for a vacant job; 
he should, rather, have time to make 
his choice from several applicants. 
For similar reasons, an unemployed 
worker should not be forced to accept 
the first job offered him but should 
have enough time to decide which of 
the available positions suits him best. 
A certain amount of frictional unem- 
ployment while jobs are going beg- 
ging is therefore necessary for the 
smooth operation of our system of 
free enterprise and for the adjustment 
of the working force in individual 
concerns and of individual workers to 
changing work conditions. 

The procedure described does not 
necessarily imply a lasting discrep- 
ancy between the demand for labor 
and its supply, as in the case of round 
pegs and square holes. As a rule, 
some of the pegs are square, others 
round, and so are the holes. The task 
is to find the proper peg for each hole. 


*Based on Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Program Letter No. 113, February 25, 
1946, sent by the Bureau of Employment 
Security to all State employment security 
agencies for consideration in general 
policy decisions. The material on which 
this statement is based was prepared by 
Clare D. Belman, Administrative Stand- 
ards Division. 
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If employers or workers are com- 
pelled to make decisions under duress, 
round pegs will be forced into square 
holes and vice versa. Work crews 
will be engaged in work which they 
dislike, labor relations will deteriorate 
and labor turn-over increase. Elimi- 
nation of frictional unemployment 
will turn out to be harmful for the 
economic system as a whole. 

The necessary frictional unemploy- 
ment increases naturally in the pe- 
riods of extensive economic shifts and 
must be considerable during the tran- 
sition from war to a _ peacetime 
economy. 

Under these conditions, the unem- 
ployment insurance program should 
ensure to separated workers the nec- 
essary freedom in accepting or reject- 
ing new jobs. This task is not identi- 
cal with the defense of workers 
against lower wages or occupational 
down grading. After he exhausts his 
benefit rights—and usually long be- 
fore that point—the unemployed 
worker must chose between jobs in 
the labor market. In some cases his 
new job will be less attractive than 
the earlier one, in other cases it may 
be more attractive. The brief spell of 
benefit payments can change neither 
the level of wages nor the distribution 
of jobs by occupational level. Least 
of all can it create new and better 
jobs. All that it ensures to the unem- 
ployed worker is time. By assuring 
workers greater freedom of choice, 
unemployment insurance contributes 
to the smooth readjustment of the 
labor force to changed conditions. 

A better distribution of the labor 
force among industries, occupations, 
and establishments means a better 
utilization of the available human and 
technical resources, which, in its turn, 
implies more production and more 
purchasing power, higher real earn- 
ings of workers, and higher gains of 
capital. 

One of the most difficult tasks in 
the administration of unemployment 
compensation laws is determining 
whether a job offered a worker was 
suitable for him within the meaning 
of the law or whether he refused it 


with good cause.. As a minimum 
standard, all State laws provide that 
benefits shall not be denied an other- 
wise eligible individual for refusal of 
new work if the position is vacant be- 
cause of a labor dispute; if the wages, 
hours, or other conditions are sub- 
stantially less favorable than those 
prevailing in the locality for similar 
work; or if the worker as a condition 
of being employed would be required 
to join a company union or resign 
from or refrain from joining a bona 
fide labor organization. Other fac- 
tors to be considered under most laws 
in determining whether work is suit- 
able are the degree of risk to the 
worker’s health, safety and morals; 
his physical fitness and prior train- 
ing, experience, and earnings; the 
length of time he has been unem- 
ployed; the prospects of getting local 
work in his customary occupation; 
and the distance of the work from his 
residence. 

Few laws attempt to further define 
suitable work because whether a job 
is suitable for a worker can only be 
determined in relation to all the cir- 
cumstances in the case, and the poli- 
cies and interpretations applied must 
be constantly adjusted to the chang- 
ing labor-market situation. Policies 
appropriate before the war were mod- 
ified of necessity by war conditions. 
Reconversion now presents new de- 
mands and new problems? 

From 1938, when payment of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits be- 
gan, until the defense program started 
in 1940, there was an over-all surplus 
of labor. For every job open there 
were usually several workers seeking 


1The Bureau of Employment Security 
has recently issued a series of releases to 
State unemployment compensation agen- 
cies dealing with principles underlying 
disqualifications for refusal of suitable 
work (Unemployment Compensation Pro- 
gram Letter No. 101, Nov. 26, 1945) and for 
voluntary leaving (Unemployment Com- 
pensation Program Letter No. 107, Jan. 
28, 1946). Another Unemployment Com- 
pensation Program Letter (No. 103, Dec. 
10, 1945) deals with principles underlying 
availability for work. 

2? Copies of the statements of policy is- 
sued by Illinois, New York, and Canada on 
refusal of suitable work during reconver- 
sion were sent to the State agencies with 
Unemployment Compensation Program 
Letters No. 97, issued October 29, 1945; No. 
98, issued November 5, 1945; and No. 105, 
issued December 24, 1945. 
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employment in the locality who were 
customarily engaged in the occupa- 
tion and for whom the wages offered 
were comparable to their previous 
earnings. Accordingly, claimants were 
not normally expected to accept work 
outside their customary occupations, 
at substantially lower wages, or at a 
distance. There were always other 
unemployed workers for whom the 
work was more suitable. 

Because of the extreme shortage of 
labor during the war, suitable-work 
policies were calculated to promote 
placement of workers in essential jobs. 
Benefit-appeal decisions reflected the 
urgent need for productive utilization 
of every available man-hour. Claim- 
ants were frequently disqualified for 
refusing jobs outside their customary 
occupations when they had been un- 
employed only a short time. Benefits 
were often denied for refusal of work 
in distant localities where there was 
a critical shortage of labor. Differ- 
ences between the worker’s former 
rate of pay and the wage rate offered 
were given little weight because of 
the increase in weekly earnings and 
the opportunities for rapid advance- 
ment on the job; and personal cir- 
cumstances received little considera- 
tion in determining whether the work 
offered was suitable. 

With the end of the war we were 
plunged into a period of general eco- 
nomic readjustment which is not di- 
rectly comparable to either the de- 
pression of the thirties or the war 
years of the forties. 

The rapidity with which the sur- 
render of Japan followed the sur- 
render of Germany allowed no time 
for integrating the change-over to ci- 
vilian production or for gradual ab- 
sorption by industry of the men and 
women returning from the armed 
forces. While some war-production 
programs were cut back after VE-day, 
most manufacturing plants did not 
start to reconvert until their contracts 
were canceled after VJ-day. Asa re- 
sult, most of the workers who had been 
employed in the manufacture of war 
materials were laid off at the same 
time that millions of ex-servicemen 
began returning to the civilian labor 
market. 

By the end of 1945—4 months after 
VJ-day—the first impact of unem- 
ployment which resulted from the re- 
lease of men and women: from war 


jobs and military service at a faster 
rate than they could be reabsorbed by 
industry had passed. Most of the 
larger plants which had closed down 
to reconvert had reopened. Most of 
the workers who had been seeking em- 
ployment had either been recalled by 
the establishments at which they had 
been employed or had found new 
jobs—for the most part jobs which 
became available as a result of recon- 
version and the cut-back in hours. 
Some had dropped out of the labor 
market. 

We are, however, still experiencing 
unemployment due to reconversion. 
Additional workers are being laid off 
by establishments which are just 
winding up their wartime operations, 
and more veterans are returning from 
the armed forces and either replacing 
men and women now employed or 
joining the ranks of those seeking 
work. In general it appears that 
most of those who are and will be un- 
employed during the first 3 quarters 
of the year will find jobs before au- 
tumn, most of them jobs which will 
become available as reconversion pro- 
gresses. Of those who are not re- 
employed, some will drop out of the 
labor market, and it seems probable 
that the number of unemployed will 
be no greater by September than it 
was at the turn of the year. 

But the kind of jobs those seeking 
work will be able to obtain and the 
adjustments they may have to make 
as individuals are not much clearer 
now in many localities than at the 
beginning of reconversion. 


Unemployment Compensation and 
Changing Industrial Opportun- 
ities 

The volume, nature, and location of 
job opportunities are still changing 
as industry adjusts to new markets 
and new levels of production. Few 
of the large plants which have re- 
opened have yet reached full produc- 
tion or taken on their full complement 
of workers. Many small plants are 
still retooling or marking time until 
they can size up their markets and 
obtain materials and new contracts. 

Some plants which had apparently 

closed down permanently are con- 

verting to civilian production and will 
offer jobs similar to those they had 
during the war. Industries which dis- 
appeared for the duration are just 


getting into gear again, others which 
were curtailed for lack of manpower 
and materials are expanding, and new 
industries based on wartime discov- 
eries and techniques are offering new 
job opportunities. Wage rates are 
undergoing adjustment. Work shifts 
and hours are still being rearranged. 

On the labor side of the picture, 
some workers, stranded in areas where 
there is no longer any work or enough 
jobs to go around, are faced with a 
choice of moving to new areas or 
changing their means of livelihood. 
Some, employed in higher-skilled jobs 
before the war, have key skills which 
will again be needed. Most of those 
who entered the labor market during 
the war have become experienced 
workers and have skills which are 
adaptable to peacetime employments. 
Most of those with prewar work expe- 
rience who were employed in war 
industry have acquired new or addi- 
tional skills as a result of their war- 
time training and experience. Many 
returning veterans have likewise ac- 
quired new skills. 

Our industrial goal is to coordinate 
these two sides of the labor-market 
picture in the interest of both man- 
agement and labor, so that more can 
be produced than was ever produced 
before in peacetime and wage in- 
creases can be absorbed without 
greatly increasing prices. To do this, 
workers must have a chance to find 
the place in the industrial picture 
where their skills will be fully utilized 
and they can produce to their full 
capacity. 

In such times of short-run unem- 
ployment due to major industrial and 
technical change, unemployment 
compensation can best serve the com- 
munity by helping to make possible 
an orderly adjustment of jobs and 
skills. By tiding claimants over as far 
as benefits permit, it can help them 
obtain work which will utilize their 
training and experience at wages most 
nearly comparable to their previous 
earnings. By not putting pressure on 
workers to take lower-skilled jobs be- 
fore the local labor-market picture is 
clear, it can conserve skills for em- 
ployers who will need them. By giv- 
ing workers a chance to adjust to the 
new conditions of the labor market 
and preventing unnecessary down- 
grading and needless turn-over, it can 
protect the community as a whole 
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from the economic and social disloca- 
tions attendant on extensive indus- 
trial change. 

For these reasons the Bureau of 
Employment Security is recommend- 
ing the policies on refusal of work 
outlined below as a way of achieving 
the objectives of unemployment in- 
surance during the present period of 
general economic readjustment. The 
recommendations are confined to the 
three major problems now facing the 
State agencies and the appeals tribu- 
nals: determining the claimant’s cus- 
tomary work; determining what 
constitutes a reasonable period of ad- 
justment; and determining the cir- 
cumstances under which work outside 
the claimant’s customary occupation 
may become suitable. 

While these policy recommenda- 
tions are based for the most part on 
the current practices of various ad- 
ministrative agencies, they are general 
in character and are subject to modi- 
fication according to circumstances. 
Moreover, they do not deal with all 
factors which may be involved in de- 
termining whether a particular job is 
suitable for a particular claimant. 
Only the factors which have greatest 
weight in the majority of cases are 
discussed. 


Determination of the Claimant's 
Customary Work 


Perhaps the most difficult problem, 
and the key to the application of the 
suitable-work disqualification in many 
cases, is the determination of the 
claimant’s customary occupation. 

It is not necessarily the occupation 
in which he was last or longest em- 
ployed but the highest-skilled work 
which he is qualified to do and in 
which he has been employed for an 
appreciable period of time that is or- 
dinarily considered the claimant’s 
customary occupation. For example, 
a claimant who worked for 2 years as 
an electrican’s helper and for 6 
months as a first-class electrician is 
considered a first-class electrician. 
Similarly, a girl who had been a dime- 
store clerk and later became a stenog- 
rapher is considered a stenographer, 
and a chief accountant who took a 
job as a bookkeeper when there was 
no work in his own occupation is con- 
sidered an accountant. 

On the same basis, the work in 
which the claimant exercised his 


highest skill, whether he was so em- 
ployed during the last 4 or 5 years or 
before the war, should be considered 
his customary occupation, provided he 
is still qualified and physically able to 
perform the duties involved. Thus, a 
claimant who was a waiter but be- 
came a skilled engine-lathe operator 
during the war should be given a rea- 
sonable chance to obtain such work or 
related employment before other work 
is held suitable for him. Similarly, a 
woman who entered the labor market 
during the war and became a preci- 
sion assembler or a welder or a punch- 
press operator through training and 
advancement on the job should be 
given an opportunity to obtain like 
work, and a construction carpenter 
who took a job nailing shipping crates 
together when there was no work in 
his own occupation should be consid- 
ered a construction carpenter and not 
a shipping clerk or a laborer. 

By the same reasoning, if the claim- 
ant has acquired new and higher 
skills in his period of military serv- 
ice which can be utilized in civilian 
employment, the nearest related ci- 
vilian occupation may be deemed his 
customary work. A claimant who was 
a truck driver before the war, for ex- 
ample, and who learned to repair 
trucks and jeeps and Army staff cars 
while in the Army should have an op- 
portunity to obtain work as an auto- 
mobile mechanic, and a claimant who 
was a laborer before the war and was 
sent to a bakers’ school while in serv- 
ice and trained to bake bread and 
pastry should have a chance to obtain 
work as a baker. On the other hand, 
a Claimant who sold farm equipment 
before the war but spent his Army 
career as a company clerk should be 
considered a salesman and not a clerk. 


Determination of a Reasonable Pe- 
riod of Adjustment 


Claimants who are seeking work in 
their customary occupations at their 
former wages should be allowed a rea- 
sonable period either to find such work 
or to satisfy themselves that it no 
longer exists and to adjust to the new 
conditions of the labor market. 

In determining what constitutes 
a reasonable period of adjustment for 
such claimants, the principal factors 
to be considered are: the skill involved 
in the claimant’s customary occupa- 
tion, the wages he earned in such em- 


ployment, the length of his employ- 
ment experience in the occupation, 
and the prospects of obtaining such 
work in the locality. 

Skill and wages.—It takes longer to 
place workers in specialized occupa- 
tions, and the loss to both the worker 
and to industry is greater if highly 
skilled workers are placed in less- 
skilled jobs. Accordingly the mini- 
mum period of adjustment allowed 
claimants to find work in their cus- 
tomary occupations at their former 
wages should be related to skill. The 
simplest way to do this is to graduate 
the minimum period of adjustment 
according to the skill classification of 
the claimant’s customary occupation. 

Illinois, for example, is allowing 
workers whose customary occupations 
are classified as unskilled a minimum 
of 6 weeks in which to find such work; 
semiskilled workers a minimum of 8 
weeks; and skilled workers a mini- 
mum of 10 weeks. In each case the 
minimum period begins on the date 
the claimant was laid off from his last 
regular job or, if he takes time out to 
rest, from his return to the labor mar- 
ket. During that period, the claimant 
is not subject to disqualification for 
refusing work outside his customary 
occupation or for refusing work in his 
customary occupation but at a sub- 
stantially lower rate than he had for- 
merly earned. After the minimum 
period of adjustment has elapsed, the 
time allowed the claimant to seek his 
customary work may be extended, but 
if there are no prospects of obtaining 
his former rate of wages he may be 
required to accept such work at the 
prevailing rate. 

The use of graduated minimum 
periods such as those adopted by Iili- 
nois is of course only a means to an 
end. The same results may be 
achieved by allowing a reasonable 
time for adjustment according to the 
circumstances in the individual case, 
as is done by North Carolina and Cali- 
fornia and a number of other States 
which do not use fixed minimum pe- 
riods. Whatever method or periods 
are adopted, however, the time al- 
lowed should be sufficient to give 
claimants a real chance to find their 
customary work or to adjust to the 
new conditions of the labor market. 

Experience.—Workers with long ex- 
perience in their customary occupa- 
tions should be allowed more time to 
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find such work because they are likely 
to be both more skilled and better 
qualified and because they are also 
likely to be older workers who cannot 
readily adapt to new kinds of work. 
This is especially the case with skilled 
workers, but it also holds for workers 
engaged in semiskilled work and in 
the so-called unskilled occupations. 
The unskilled classification, for exam- 
ple, includes armature testers, mold 
burners, locomotive couplers, plate re- 
pairmen, and track inspectors, as well 
as ditch diggers and sweepers. 

One way to establish the minimum 
period of adjustment in relation to 
the length of a claimant’s employ- 
ment experience in his customary oc- 
cupation would be to adopt the prac- 
tice applied by the Canadian unem- 
ployment compensation agency in the 
case of skilled workers whose skills 
have peacetime application. Under 
the Canadian policy such workers are 
allowed 3 months, or about 13 weeks, 
in which to find work in their own oc- 
cupations. They are also allowed a 
week for each year of employment ex- 
perience in the occupation. The two 
periods run concurrently, and the 
claimant is allowed the longer of the 
two as a minimum period of adjust- 
ment. 

The same time period of a week for 
each year of employment experience 
in the occupation could as easily be 
applied in connection with the Illi- 
nois periods of adjustment for skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled workers. 
Under a policy of this kind, for exam- 
ple, a claimant employed as a crane- 
rigger during the war would be al- 
lowed a minimum of 10 weeks in which 
to find similar work, on the basis of 
the skill involved, but a claimant with 
15 or 20 years’ experience in that oc- 
cupation behind him would be allowed 
a minimum of 15 or 20 weeks before 
he was expected to accept ancther 
kind of work. Similarly, a worker 
whose customary occupation is classi- 
fied as unskilled—an armature tester, 
for example—who had been employed 
in the occupation 6 years or less would 
be allowed a minimum of 6 weeks, 
while a claimant with 8 or 9 years’ 
experience would have at least 8 or 9 
weeks to find work in his own occu- 
pation. 

Prospects.—Because new job oppor- 
tunities are constantly opening up, 
prospects of work in the claimant’s 


customary occupation or closely re- 
lated work may often be better after 
the initial period of adjustment al- 
lowed him has elapsed. As a general 
policy, the time allowed the claimant 
should be extended when there are 
reasonable prospects of work in his 
customary occupation. Only if such 
work is not likely to be done in the 
locality to any substantial extent so 
that chances of obtaining that type of 
work are remote or nonexistent should 
other work be deemed suitable. More- 
over, discriminatory practices, such as 
the refusal of employers to continue 
to hire workers of the claimant’s age, 
sex, or color, should not enter into the 
determination of the prospects of ob- 
taining such work. 

Migration.—The preceding discus- 
sion has been largely concerned with 
claimants who have remained in the 
same locality, and the recommenda- 
tions may not be entirely applicable 
to claimants who have migrated from 
one area to another either in search 
of work or to go back home. Ordi- 
narily, though, claimants who move 
out of an area of general labor sur- 
plus to a new locality and who are 
available for work should be allowed 
at least as much time for adjustment 
as most other workers in the same 
skill classification before they are held 
subject to disqualification for refus- 
ing work outside of their customary 
occupations. If there are reasonable 
prospects of employment in the claim- 
ant’s customary occupation in the new 
locality, he should be allowed addi- 
tional time to seek such work on the 
same basis as other claimants. 


Circumstances Under Which Work 
Outside the Customary Occu- 


pation May Become Suitable 


In some instances the entire bene- 
fit period may be none too long for 
adjustment, whether or not there are 
prospects of work in the claimant’s 
customary occupation. The majority 
of claimants can be expected to ac- 
cept other work after a reasonable 
time for adjustment has been allowed. 
Claimants should not be disqualified, 
however, for refusing work outside 
their customary occupations if there 
are prospects of work in their own 
occupations or in other occupations 
which would be more suitable for them 
than the work offered, or if there is 
a surplus of workers in the locality 


for whom the work offered would be 
more suitable. Thus, for example, 
even though the period of adjustment 
allowed an accountant on the basis of 
his skill and experience has elapsed, 
he should not be disqualified for re- 
fusing work as a pay-roll clerk if there 
are prospects of work in the locality 
either in his own occupation or as a 
bookkeeper. Similarly, he should not 
be disqualified for refusing work as a 
pay-roll clerk if there are more pay- 
roll clerks in the locality than job 
openings. 

Type of work—In determining 
whether the type of work offered is 
suitable, both the degree to which it 
would utilize the claimant’s skill, 
training, and experience and the 
length of time he has been unemployed 
should be considered. Only as the 
period of unemployment lengthens 
should work which is not closely re- 
lated to his customary occupation and 
which requires successively less skill 
be deemed suitable. However, while 
work which requires less and less skill 
may become suitable as the length 
of the claimant’s unemployment in- 
creases, aS a general principle claim- 
ants should not be disqualified for re- 
fusing work which bears no relation 
to their skill and experience. For ex- 
ample, an industrial engineer who is 
unemployed because such work has 
been curtailed in the locality should 
not be disqualified for refusing work 
as a car loader. 

Wages.—The difference between the 
worker’s former earnings and the 
wages offered should also be consid- 
ered in relation to the length of time 
he has been unemployed, and only 
as his unemployment lengthens 
should work paying progressively 
lower rates be deemed suitable. In 
determining whether the rates offered 
are suitable as compared with the 
claimant’s former earnings, it may be 
helpful to adopt a sliding scale of 
rates, such as that used by Illinois 
during the war, for the guidance of 
claims personnel. On a like basis, the 
Canadian agency suggests allowing a 
drop in hourly rate of 5 cents per week 
after the initial period of adjustment 
in determining whether the wage of- 
fered for work outside the worker’s 
usual occupation is suitable. 

Whether or not a sliding scale of 
rates is used, however, a definite lower 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Employment Security 


Unemployment Claims and 
Benefits 


State Programs 


The number of unemployment in- 
surance claims filed in December 
throughout the Nation remained near 
the November level. Initial claims 
representing new spells of unemploy- 
ment declined slightly—from 766,000 
to 739,000—while continued claims 
increased from 6,503,000 to 6,564,000. 
Delays in reconversion, due primarily 
to material shortages, and the dis- 
placement of workers by the flood of 
returning veterans kept the claims 
figures high. 

In the week ended December §&%, 
claimants represented 6.2 percent of 
the average monthly number of per- 
sons in covered employment in the 
year ended March 1945, as compared 
with 5.7 percent in September,’ Octo- 
ber, and November. The increase in 
the percentage of claimants in States 
with a labor surplus—Kentucky, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Missouri, and Okla- 
homa—was due to interstate claims 
from workers who had returned to 
their homes after earning wage cred- 
its in States where workers were in 
demand. Since the rate of increase 
is greater in the labor-surplus States, 
the ratios tend to be more nearly uni- 
form among the States. 

For the quarter ended December 31, 
net benefit payments totaled almost 
$293 million “—more than three times 
the amount in the preceding quar- 
ter. Collections came to $236 mil- 
lion,’ a considerable drop from the 
preceding quarter. Funds available 
for benefits as of December 31—$6.9 
billion—were only slightly less than 
on September 30, however, and only 
14 of the 49 States for which com- 
parable data are available showed any 
decline. 

The average weekly benefit pay- 
ment in the quarter was $18.72* for 
the United States as a whole. In five 
States—Connecticut, Hawaii, New 


1 September ratio based on covered em- 
ployment in March 1945. 

* Excludes December data for California 
and Michigan. 

3 Excludes December 1945 data for Cali- 
fornia, Maine, and Michigan. 

*Excludes data for Michigan. 


Jersey, Utah, and Washington—the 
average payment was above $20; 
Utah’s $24.25 was the highest. Twelve 
States had averages below $14, with 
the lowest, $12.74, in South Dakota. 

Claimants exhausting benefit rights 
in the 50 States for which data are 
available totaled 60,000 in December, 
after an increase each month since 
September. First payments have de- 
clined monthly from 664,000 ° in Sep- 
tember to 343,000 ° in December. 

Region I.—For the region as a 
whole, about as many newly unem- 
ployed workers filed initial claims in 
December as in November. The de- 
creases in Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Rhode Island were offset by 
increases in the other three States. 
Continued claims rose in each State 
except Connecticut, while aggregate 
benefit payments decreased except in 
Maine and Rhode Island. The aver- 
age benefit payment for a week of 
total unemployment ranged from 
$13.50 in New Hampshire to $21.25 in 
Connecticut. 

The decrease in continued claims in 
Connecticut was due to seasonal em- 
ployment of some claimants during 
the holidays. Although both initial 
and continued claims dropped, labor 
disputes tended to keep the claim 
loads higher than they would other- 
wise have been. Women represented 


5 Excludes data for Michigan. 


one-third of the initial claimants and 
about half those in continued status. 

In Massachusetts, initial claims in- 
creased by 2,600 to 23,000, and con- 
tinued claims by 11,000 to 192,000. 
The relative number of men filing 
initial claims increased from 49 per- 
cent of all initial claimants in No- 
vember to 56 percent in December. 
This increase was due partly to lay- 
offs in the shipbuilding industry but 
mainly to displacement by returning 
veterans. For the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, net benefit payments 
amounted to almost three times those 
in the preceding quarter. By the end 
of the year, 40 percent of all contri- 
butions collected since the beginning 
of the program had been paid out in 
benefits—the highest percentage for 
any of the 48 States* for which data 
were available. 

Region II-III—Except for contin- 
ued claims in Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, all claim loads in the region de- 
clined in December. Average weekly 
benefit payments for total unemploy- 
ment, ranging from $16.63 in Dela- 
ware to $20.55 in New Jersey, were the 
highest for any region. 

In Delaware continued claims rose 
7.8 percent—from 14,200 to 15,300— 
and in Pennsylvania, 6.9 perceniti— 
from 475,000 to 508,000. The slight 
decline in initial claims in New Jersey, 
from 48,600 to 46,000, possibly may 
have been due to fewer claims-taking 
days in December, though unemploy- 


* Excludes December 1945 data for Cali- 
fornia, Maine, and Michigan. 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, December 1945 and 
December 1944 





Item 


Initial claims 
New. 

Additional ! 

Continued claims 
Waiting-period 2 
Compensable - 

Weeks compensated 

First payments 

Exhaustions av P 

Weekly average beneficiaries - 

Benefits paid 5____- ‘ 

Benefits paid since first payable 6 

Funds available as of Dec. 31 6 


1 Excludes Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, 
which have no provisions for filing additional claims; 
also Indiana and Pennsylvania before April 1945 and 
Florida before July 1945. 

2 Beginning April 1945 excludes Maryland, which 
has no provision for filing waiting-period claims. 


December 1945 




















Percentage — 
Number or change from O44 
amount November 
1945 
—3.5 123, 116 
—7.3 81,013 
} +8.0 42, 103 
5 +.9 452, 855 
, 296 | —6.6 81, 039 
, 349 | +1.6 371, 816 
777 +3.7 324, 645 
—14.0 | 40, 941 
: +71.7 | 7, 710 
3 1, 299, 641 | +3.7 74,915 
3 $106, 616, 726 —1.8 | $5, 192, 009 
$2, 592, 900, 013 |_._....-_- insite Receneees 
$6, 935, 982, 466 |.........._... | $6,071, 926, 921 
3 Includes estimate for Michigan. 
‘ Excludes Michigan; data not available. 


5 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks 


and transfers under interstate combined wage plan. 


6 Includes data for California and Michigan as of 
Nov. 30, 1945. 
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ment resulting from labor disputes 
and displacement of workers by re- 
turning veterans also affected the in- 
itial-claimant load. Of each 100 per- 
sons in covered employment in New 
Jersey, 11 filed claims during the week 
ended December 8; this was the high- 
est proportion for any State in the 
country. Slightly more than one- 
third of the first payments during the 
month were made to claimants from 
the transportation-equipment and 
machinery-manufacturing industries. 
Benefit payments, which totaled 
nearly $30 million for the quarter 
ended December 31, were a little more 
than six times the amount paid in the 
preceding quarter. 

The 111,000 initial claims filed in 
New York resulted from lay-offs in 
the apparel industry in New York City 
and the metals and machinery indus- 
tries in upstate New York. Through- 
out the State, material shortages and 
displacements by returning veterans 


were important factors influencing 
the claimant load. 
Pennsylvania’s initial claims 


dropped from 54,000 to 49,000, less 
than half the number in the high 
month of October 1945. Continued 
claims, which rose from 475,000 to 
508,000, included claims filed by per- 
sons involved in an industrial dispute 
who had completed their statutory 
disqualification periods. In the week 
ended December 8, claimants repre- 
sented 4.9 percent of the average 
monthly number of persons in cov- 
ered employment during the year 
ended March 1945, the lowest ratio 
for any State in the region and less 
than the national average of 6.2. 

Region IV.—Each of the five States 
in the region had a smaller proportion 
of claimants to covered employees in 
the week of December 8 than the 
United States average. Initial and 
continued claims increased only in 
the District of Columbia, and men 
filed more than three-fourths of the 
District’s claims. Each State except 
Maryland reported an increase from 
November in the average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries, but the averages 
were less than half the average weekly 
number for the all-time high months 
in 1938 and 1940. 

Region V.—Except for initial claims 
in Michigan, claims decreased in each 
of the three States in the region. In 
Kentucky, where claimants averaged 


9.5 out of each 100 in covered employ- 
ment—a proportion exceeded only in 
New Jersey, Michigan, and Okla- 
homa—more than half of the con- 
tinued claims taken were filed by 
claimants with wage credits in an- 
other State. 


The rise from 38,000 to 45,000 in 


Table 2.—Initial and continued claims recei: 


Michigan’s initial claims was attrib- 
uted to short-term inventory lay-offs 
and administrative procedure 
whereby some claimants whose bene- 
fit years terminated at the end of De- 
cember filed new claims for deter- 
mination before the beginning of their 
new benefit year. The proportion of 


ved in local offices, by State, December 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 21, 1946] 





| Tnitial claims 





Continued claims 















































| | 
a we Percentage | | Percentage 
ge es oe change from— | | change from— | Qom. 
Total) ———— | New Total 2 i. pen- 
Novem- | Decem- | Novem- | Decem- sable 
| ber 1945 | ber 1944 | | er 1945 | ber 1944 
| | | | 
i, | ee ae eS 739, 127 | —3.5 | +500.4 alee 991 |6, 563, 645 | +40.9 1441, 349.4 \6, 098, 349 
Region I: | 
Connecticut--._.....-.----] 15,300 | —10.2| +424.2 | 10, 108 93, 403 —10.3 +924.9 84, 626 
| ee ste 4, 906 +10.8 | +153. 7 2, 423 30, 121 +21.3 +450. 6 27,492 
Massachusetts__ _ _- 22, 767 | +13.0 +231. 6 | 14, 681 191, 918 +6.0 | +948. 0 180, 239 
New Hampshire....---.--} 1,187 | —21.2 | +281.7 919 6, 229 3.7 +345. 2 5, 820 
Rhode Island... _--.-.-- 9,309 | —18.1]) +649.5] 7,999 83, 914 +30. 5 |-+1, 186. 2 78, 485 
ene aan +e 661 | +5.1 | +400.8 548 7,428 +6.4 |+1, 027.2 6,815 
egion II-III: | | | 
ae 1, 836 | —15.3 | +608.9 1, 501 15, 265 7.8 |+1, 854.5 14, 291 
New Jersey... .-- 46, 296 —4.7 +526. 2 | 34,719 510, 190 —1.6 |+1, 823.9 480, 148 
New York... -.-.-- 110, 746 —4.0 | +392.6 | 56,728 | 784,677 —5.0 |+-1,023.4 | 689, 514 
———-— piel ase 48, 726 —10.1 |+1, 192.5 | 36, 665 507, 813 +6.9 |+2, 266. 1 471, 403 
egion IV: | 
District of Columbia_ -_- 869 +71.1 +226. 7 789 3, 794 +32. 4 +107.9 3, 495 
ee 7 eo —14.9 |+-1, 458.3 7, 246 100, 624 —8.1 |+2, 801.5 100, 624 
North Carolina Se ees: , 306 —12.5 +525.9 3, 231 38, 587 —4.1 |4-1,171.0 34, 386 
Virginia RR Ene perenne 3 741 —6.2 |+1, 058. 2 3, 104 30, 753 —.1 |+1, 893.1 29, 056 
PPh! est yi irginia_ eek oe ms 7,055 —11.0 +843. 2 5, 906 61, 911 —1.7 |+1, 670. 4 59, 471 
egion 
Kentucky_..--- Réasckincdl (ape —13.6 +555. 5 6, 776 97, 127 —12.2 |+1,027.5 94, 929 
Michigan_----_-- 44, 879 +17.2 | +210. 4 | 29,398 571, 546 —17.1 +223. 2 553, 883 
wa 22, 657 | —24.4 | +805. 2 | 22, 657 371, 195 —12.6 |+4, 763.7 342, 208 
egion VI: 
Pinole. . ..=.-. =: see i —6.4 +247.2 | 30,352 | 448, 801 —7.7 |+1, 103.9 | 431, 166 
I ls a oa uickintlc 29,424 | 15.5 +401.7 | 14, 241 192, 502 —6.6 |+2, 291.6 181, 174 
Pd cee __ ETE 7,618 +47. 6 +646. 1 7, 618 68, 755 —4.2 |+1, 195.1 60, 748 
egion ; 
YS ee 11, 667 —8.0 |+1, 746.0 | 10,335 130, 827 +8.0 |+2, 082.3 122, 778 
Fioreaa........... ES eee f 7, 896 —5.9 +130. 5 7, 047 48, 508 +5.3 +503. 5 45, 724 
OS sree 6, 276 —26.1 +969, 2 4, 834 86, 762 +5. 6 |+2, 334. 4 75, 995 
Mississippi 3, 519 +15.8 +598, 2 3, 264 27,918 +16.9 |+1, 043.7 25, 590 
South Carolina_- 2, 074 —4.1 +307. 5 1, 814 16, 697 +9.7 +440. 7 15, 133 
awe 9,777 —4,2 +375.3 8, 386 114, 475 +5.4 +638. 4 107, 723 
egion VIII: 
SS ee 5, 460 +33.9 | +686.7 | 4,486 45, 459 7.3 |+1, 879.9 40, 952 
Minnesota. - -------- 10, 095 +15. 4 +631. 5 8, 535 64, 351 +28.6 |+1, 853.0 55, 317 
Nepraska......\... ..- : 2, 204 +57. 2 |+1, 331.2 1, 636 11, 252 +11.9 |+3, 341.0 9, 596 
North Dakota_-_ - 675 76. 2 (4) 597 2, 951 +90. 6 |+2, 422. 2 2, 830 
DB ane Dakota_---- : 500 +40.4 | +657.6 486 2, 689 +34.7 | +971.3 2, 583 
egion IX: 
ne ; 7, 666 —.2 |+1,845.7 | 7,088 66, 717 +11.7 |+2, 881.1 64, 147 
EE ree 6, 952 —2.8 |+1, 026.7 5, 439 75, 832 +9. 1 |+2, 775.7 72, 252 
i Se .-| 24,376 +12.9 |+1, 174.2 | 18,019 220, 069 +5.8 |+2, 558.5 201, 091 
Oklahoma..-.-------_- 8, 577 +7.9 |+1, 536.8 | 7,061 64, 275 +3.6 |+2, 229.6 61, 024 
Region X: 
re 9, 288 —27.3 +897. 6 8,019 101, 363 +8.0 |+2, 160.0 95, 357 
New Mexico. ._------- 621 +34.1 (4) 596 3,071 +35.3 |+1, 398.0 2, 985 
OS eae eee -| 15, 462 +8.8 | +935.6 | 15,462 | 127,734 +15.8 |+1,313.3 | 117,315 
Region XI: 
ooMgrees. 5-2-2522. . 2, 146 +25.6 |+1, 147.7} 1,974 8, 727 +31.6 |+1, 402.1 7, 623 
1, 307 —.5 |+1, 419.8 1,178 7, 054 +138. 6 |+-2, 465.1 5, 636 
2,301 +63. 2 |+1, 726.2 2, 144 10, 101 +74.4 |+1, 322.7 8, 146 
whibulah male cack ae +31.4 |+1, 034.3 2,176 10, 027 +112.6 +951.0 8, 723 
Bl me | BRS Se ees i 290 +94. 6 (4) 281 927 +66. 7 (4) 788 
egion : 
po soho eer --| 2,652 —6.7 | +931.9! 2,182 16, 389 +3.4 |+1, 542.2 15, 535 
ae 92, 061 —16.9 | +486.9 | 61,340 | 820,878 +15.4 |+1,091.2 | 768, 835 
RE ree 605 +15. 9 +764. 3 447 2, 957 +44. 5 |+1, 214.2 2, 797 
oS ear 33, 982 +75.8 |+3,037.8 | 31,924 99, 509 +42.1 |+6, 697.1 88, 362 
Washington-__......-..-- 24, 278 —6.5 |+1, 873.8 | 17,369 | 158,798 +34.8 |+8, 866.6 | 143, 109 
Territories: 
SS Ea eee OB 293 +37. 6 (4) 246 721 | +121.2| +516.2 441 
| REE eave ee | 23 (4) (*) 23 54 (*) (4) 39 
' 


























1 Includes additional claims except in Maryland, 
Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, which have no provi- 
sion for filing such claims. 

2 Includes waiting-period claims except in Mary- 
land, which has no provision for filing such claims. 

3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit 


year, a new claim is the first claim filed by a worker 
with respect to each period of total or part-total 
unemployment. 

4 Not computed because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
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claimants to persons in covered em- 
ployment dropped from 10.8 in No- 
vember to 9.8 in December. 

In Ohio, initial claims declined from 
30,000 to 23,000. About 15 percent of 
these claims were filed by persons af- 


fected by labor disputes, 7 percent 
were interstate claims, and 5 percent 
were filed by returning veterans ex- 
ercising their right to receive bene- 
fits on the basis of wage credits earned 
before their entry into military serv- 


ice. Seasonal and reconversion un- 
employment also affected the claim 
load. The average weekly number of 
beneficiaries reached 82,000, about 
2,000 more than in the previous high 
month of October 1945. Net benefit 


Table 3.—Number of beneficiaries and amount of benefits paid, December 1945 and December 1944, number of weeks compensated, 
December 1945, and average weekly benefit amount, December 1945 and October-December 1945, by State 



































































































[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 21, 1946] 
| | Weeks compensated for specified | 
Beneficiaries i aia tains December | Benefits paid 2 pat pln 
| 
Social Security Board region and - | =" | 
State | Average ee Average | —— , lp — 
| weekly eiee weekly eae sr. | Amount, Leo, | Amount, | Decem-| October- 
number, — number, | Alltypes | Total Pb od 1 a. Decem- | o—_ Decem- | ber | Decem- 
Decem- | Novem. | Decem- ‘ ‘ ber 1945 | Novem. | ber 1944 | 1945 | ber 1945 
ber 1945 | ber 1945 | ber 1944 | | | ber 1945 
ee ee a Oe ae ee ee oe | | eS See ee oe See, Se: 
POUR nese ete=u avacanaaween 31, 299, 641 +3.7 | SEO BE 660 FFF 1 tL 3$106,616,726 —1.8 |$5, 192,609 | $18.45 $18. 72 

Region I: | | | 
Connecticut_.........-. Sisttiitiaaatagsbaial 34,384 | —23.9 1, 648 | 5 1, 536 886 | 3, 145, 861 —24.0 131, 624 21. 25 21, 04 
i eee ere 5,783 | +30.3 865 | 376 | 2,656 | 395, 915 +25. 7 38, 063 16. 70 7.11 
Massachusetts. ....-........-..--- 35,545 | —18.6 3, 198 | 520 | 5,604| 2.946, 560 —18.2} 209,118 | 19.57 19. 52 
New Hampshire 931 —2.8 267 | 22 393 | 52, 025 —2,5 12,003 | 13.50 13. 84 
Rhode Island___.-.-.....- oekul 18, 775 +44.8 1, 425 | () 3,148} 1,401,870 +46. 3 95,697 | 17.54 17.45 
UNI one es oscccad cad 1, 211 | +.2 115 135 | 85 | 87, 955 —1.3 6, 226 | 17.09 17. 16 

Region II-III: | 
el hale eee | 2, 899 +6.5 167 104 48 7, B23 +6.1 8,657 | 16.63 16. 75 
New Jersey . - ---- 102, 773 —12.0 4,911 45 | 9,372 3” 410 —12.4 74 | 20.55 20.69 
New Yoru... ..... 161, 148 —4.5 10, 980 698 4) () () 664 —5.0 19. 78 19. 84 
Vo eee pe 92, 027 +1.8] 2,925 1} (1) (‘) 97,993 +2. 2 18.05 18. 03 

Region IV: | 
1 a, Sree oes +33. 6 364 2, 370 | 49 12 | 43, 285 +32.9 | 17.88 7. 94 
Maryland_._._--- eae, | —=@.7 819 119, 970 269 | 5,135 | 2,370, 888 —63 19, 31 19. 30 
bo i ae. es | +19 466 | 30, 456 0} 1,121} 418, 770 —.7 13. 41 13, 59 
i ee eae +22. 8 333 | 24,117] 875} 312 330, 426 +24.1 13. 47 13, 37 
i ae 3| +69 486 35, 820 | 93 | 4,704 650, 644 +8.0 32,855 | 16.19 16. 13 

Region V: | | | | } cal 7 
ae a4 10, 347 —5.7 1, 311 | 44, 837 44,191 | 346 300 566, 762 | —5.9 61,695 | 12.71 12, 84 
PEE SS Sei in winds id oul SO ee 9, 706 | (3) | a ee ee, el (3) ---| 815, 902 |__- --| seca’ 
NN its Sor i ds 5k awa nieuld > <7 +19. 9 1, 076 355,722 | 350,005 | 2,469 | 3,248 6,774,007 | +20.4 66,137 | 19.18 | 19.19 

Region VI: | | | | ae my Ye | 
Seen Se eae eR ee | 86, 641 —14.0 7, 274 375, 445 | 361,031 | 8,508 | 5,906 | 6,989, 815 | —14.5 523,518 | 18. 94 | 19. 06 
(RP ee eee : 467,959 | +45.0 1,584 | 294,487] 281,530 (5) +5.9 108, 905 13. 39 | 16. 15 
| as 13,286 | —3.3 | 941 57,571 | 54,058 | 2, 100 3 | —3.3 55,910 | 18.02 | 18, 13 

ion VII: | 

7 SRE pee ae 26, 674 | +17.2 | 1, 192 | 2,319 +17.7 61, 120 17. 55 | 17. 45 
Florida......... aaa 7, 756 —11.6 804 | 569 —9.5 44,692 | 14.44 | 14.31 
Georgia. ______- TEES ; 17, 210 +8. 4 571 248 +8.5 31,031 | 16.67 | 16. 68 
Mississippi ae 2, 431 +2.1 27 137 +2. 1 ll, 395 13. 47 } 13. 44 
South Carolina......_........_._--} 1, 408 +37.1 391 | } 47 +40.3 18, 964 | 13.93 | 13. 63 
. "eR See 9, 051 —39. 4 2, 739 | 39, 2 316 —39.6 140, 625 13. 79 | 13.77 

Region VIII: | al 
Towa EE eee ey eee ee 7,645 | —1.1 316 33, 127 | 32,215 | 747 —2.5 17,215 | 16.66 | 16. 82 
Minnesota - - - 10,852 | +87.7 424} 47,026} 45,600} (5) +37.3 26,544 | 17.46) 17.64 
i ae 2, 038 +9. 2 39 | 8,830 | 8, 445 217 +10.1 1,972 | 16.89 16. 84 
a | es 81 (6) 9 | 350 281 17 +219. 6 448 | 17.78 17. 53 
South Dakota... -.......-..-.. <| 122} +58.4 22 | 528 | 490 24 +63. 4 844 | 12.93 12.74 

Region IX: re) er ‘ 
Arkaness 2 EO 5 Se 5, 507 +9.8 255 | 23,864 | 23,710} 140 +8. 2 12,526 | 13.40 | 13. 54 
OS ea re 16, 445 +9.8 426 71,262 | 69,427 | 1,596 | +9. 5 22, 334 | 15.44 | 15. 50 
LS ee ee 36, 800 +1.0 1,406 | 159,465 | 157,666 | 316 +.3 76,900 | 16.68 | 16. 83 
pe EEE EEE 13,992 | +25.5 306 60,633 | 59,079 | 1, 507 +24. 2 19,133 | 17.41 17.55 

Region X: } | | ail 
| SS eee 12, 715 +2.5 761 55,007 | 54,077| 640 +2.0 47,842 | 16.65 16. 71 
New Mexico-.-_--- ey 98 | +28.9 15 426 | 424 | 1 +28.0 738 | 13.62 13. 63 
<A ae RS Ree eae | 17,352] +211 778 75,190 | 73,770 | 1,420 +22.0 41,194 | 16.33 16. 18 
egion XI; | oe, med - 

, - ae a 87 +25.0 81 3,772 | 3, 695 | 77 +25. 5 4,676 | 13.93 13. 90 
CO ee ea ee ey 225 | +235.8 35 | 975 950 25 | +281. 2 2,248 | 16.51 15. 40 
Montana 638 | +93.3 97 2, 765 2,765] () | +96. 7 5,186 | 13.82 13. 69 

ee 1,682 | +113.2 190 7, 288 6, 930 251 | +114. 6 15,748 | 24.33 24, 25 
Wyoming 69 | (6) 3 | 300 | 278 18 | +63. 2 186 | 18.87 18. 95 
egion XII: oo aoa - 

"a. ae. 7st eee batt 2, 404 +3.6 94 | 10, 311 | 98 +3.5 5,570 | 14.69 14.7 
ee LE NE aS 168,615 | +17.9| 12,136 | 689,781 | (5) +17.9 | 938,877 | 19. 65 19. 67 
eee Same eE RE 354 +34. 6 43 1, 515 17 +35. 7 2,727 | 18.20 18. 20 
oR ES TP 16,622 | +70.6 267 70,519 | 1,151 +71.1 15, 744 | 17.07 17. 06 
Washington.................----- 33,778 | +47.0 365 142, 466 | 2,811 | +45. 2 21,859 | 21.47 21. 46 

Territories: | | | | ail i | — e 
Al; 10 | 5 6 1, 766 | 9 | 0 27, 917 +54. 4 1,085 | 15. 7¢ 15. 82 
eerap esetstne~ nnn ensntineecinn- . a . 76 | 0 | 8 1, 744 +-84.9 | 149 | 22.43 22. 83 

| | | ! | 
1 Excludes New York, data not reported; Montana and Pennsylvania, which * Total includes estimate for Michigan. 

have no provisions for partial and part-total unemployment; and Rhode Island, : —— wot 

which has no provision for part-total unemployment. ata not reported. . js PT 6a Soa aa ds ee 
2 Gross: not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate 6 Not computed because fewer than 50 beneficiaries were reported in either or 

combined wage plan. both periods. 
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Table 4.—State unemployment compensation funds available for benefits as of December 31, 1945, collections and interest, benefits paid, 
and ratio of benefits to collections, October-December 1945 and cumulative through December 1945, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies,! corrected to Jan. 21, 1946] 





Funds available for | Pie 
| benefits as of Dec. 31, | Contributions collected 3 | Benefits paid ® 
1945 





Cumulative through | Ratio (percent) of 
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| 
Social Security Board | — ol (in October-December 1945 | | October-December 1945 | eS 
region and State | Percent- | eee Cumulative} | 
Amount ? |age change 7 | T | through 7 | 
(in thou- | - from | | Percentage | December | | Percentage Cumula- 
mands) |! = Collections | change from Poco a) \change from) October- tive 
1945 | and inter- | Collections} Collections | July- | 1ousands) | =A mount July- |December| through 
| est 5 | September | | \§ September | 1945 December 
| | 1945 | | 1945 | | 1945 
| | | | | | | | 
<1 Geese a eee ear, 3 $6, 935, 982 —0.3 |9$9, 528, 698 |°$8, 998, 074 |°$236, 078, 289 | —29.8 |§$2, 592, 900 " $292, 814, 423 +323. 1 126. 2 27.6 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut. -_..._...._| —2.6 217, 122 204, 068 6, 117, 556 | —24.5 | 45, 137 | 11, 549, 229 +361. 8 188.8 22.1 
Sat +1.9 8 53, 185 9 51, 132 9 1, 447, 971 ass tapas ecateae 16, 253 | a A re nanee amram eee 
Massachusetts__._._..-] —1.6 339, 811 318, 902 5, 266, 076 —14.4 26, 53 9, 821, 807 +199. 2 186.5 39.7 
New Hampshire- ae +3. 1 31, 962 30, 112 748, 039 —4.4 | 9, 247 170, 888 | +120.0 22.8 30.7 
Rhode Island_______._.| +.1 112, 329 107, 338 2, 989, 023 —24.6 38, 917 3, 265, 132 +162. 1 109. 2 36.3 
Ee +2.1 16, 307 15, 339 445, 727 —6.6 3, 587 249, 309 +422. 2 55.9 23. 4 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware-__.___- a 14, 302 —-1.8 | 17, 914 16, 386 231, 041 —12.7 3, 612 568, 860 +231.8 246. 2 22.0 
New Jersey._..-.__.-- | 439, 128 —2.6 548, 568 513, 36 15, 791, 199 | —15.2 109, 440 29, 584, 530 +505. 8 187.3 21.3 
New Y ork___. s Z --| 987, 755 | —2.0 1, 474, 678 1, 405, 730 14, 819, 469 | —76.0 486, 923 40, 040, 670 +209. 1 70. 2 34.6 
Pennsylvania_.____.__- 610, 539 —.4 852, 924 806, 281 15, 201, 916 | —8.1 | 242, 385 20, 407, 724 +326. 0 134.2 30.1 
Region IV: | 
Dist. of Col Biwi eauces 43, 823 +1.2 53, 674 49, 058 432, 848 —4,8 9, 851 106, 980 20.1 
Maryland____- ae 126, 624 —1,2 169, 224 | 160, 857 5, 137, 372 —22.9 42, 600 7, 253, 635 ) 26. 5 
North Carolina________ 108, 383 | +3.3 134, 895 127, 299 4, 211, 474 | +.2 26, 512 26 j 20.8 
Veewe........... whe 66,177 | +2.3 90, 172 84, 718 1, 990, 466 | —13.9 23, 995 28.3 
West Virginia___- aoe 71, 056 | +1.5 100, 648 95, 283 2, 444, 483 —13.5 29, 592 1, 755, 618 31.1 
Region V: } 
Benieny.......-...- ..| 89, 254 +3. 2 108, 013 100, 292 4, 143, 049 +39. 1 18, 759 1, 678, 401 18.7 
Michigan__-___- SE ae, oes 9 494, 654 9 473, 145 § 15, 173, 089 $ 233, 883 Ry; a Se fos os to oe aapemnn 
| SS eee 480, 185 | —.2 579, 035 537, 481 15, 747, 705 | 98, 850 19, 041, 388 18.4 
Region VI: } 
ee 510, 266 | —1.1 690, 450 643, 902 16, 049, 801 —17.8 | 180, 184 24, 190, 949 28. 
Indiana_____- = 181, 911 —1.7 250, 429 236, 357 6, 190, 032 —18.8 68, 518 10, 188, 157 29.0 
Wisconsin 185, 501 | +2. 4 218, 547 203, 582 6, 757, 236 —11.9 | 33, 045 3, 199, 946 16.2 
Region VII: | | 
Alabama..__.------.---| 63, 879 | —4.7 96, 113 90, 872 1, 672, 145_| —13.2 | 32, 235 | 5, 127, 981 35.5 
Florida__-_- | 58,317 | +2.4 82, 229 78, 431 2 460, 091 — 25. 5 | 23,912 1, 391, 639 30.5 
ae 79, 958 | +.3 100, 688 94, 426 3 225, 943 —9.1 20, 731 3, 385, 845 22.0 
Mississippi 2 ‘ 26, 794 | +4.7 36, 329 34, 709 1, 498, 737 —3.6 9, 535 410, 334 27.5 
South C arolina_ oad 39, 715 | +3. 3 49, 688 46, 452 1, 261, 996 —7.7 | 9, 973 190, 253 21.5 
Tennessee__._____-- os; 88,713} +3.1 122, 804 117, 487 4, 354, 724 —26. 2 | 34, 090 2, 134, 341 29. 0 
Region VIII: | | | 
_ ee eee ae 63, 035 +2.1 82, 466 77, 704 2, 607, 722 —6.5 | 19, 431 | 1, 630, 174 +277.7 62.5 25.0 
Minnesota_.--..--.---- | 94, 397 | 3.3 137, 011 130, 459 4, 469, 191 —24.3 | 42, 613 | 1, 899, 959 +414.7 42.5 32.7 
Nebraska_-_-__---_- Ke | 26, 746 +1.9 32, 987 30, 755 777, 090 — 18.6 | 6, 241 | 396, 090 +520. 0 51.0 20.3 
North Dakota-_.-_---- 5, 340 +4.2 7,454 6, 962 196, a4 +1.7 | 2,115 | 7,959 | +310.0 Ly 30.4 
South Dakota__-__-___- 6, 543 2.6 7, 961 7, 281 150, ¢ +8.8 | 1,418 | 14, 591 | +94. 0 9.7 19.5 
Region IX: | | 
oS 30, 522 +2.7 | 40, 275 38, 121 1, 562, 298 —2.5 | 9, 754 | 907, 459 +512.9 58.1 25.6 
ee ee 54, 111 —.8 66, 941 62, 920 2, 248, 266 —20.5 | 12, 830 | 2, 936, 242 +447. 4 130. 6 20. 4 
oo a eee 159, 758 —1.2 |} 199, 847 185, 892 5, 246, 860 —41.1 | 40, 090 | 7, 930, 500 +397.8 151. 1 21.6 
Oa ae 46, 493 —2.0 64, 202 59, 941 1, 448, 953 —20.7 | 17, 709 | 2,641,505| +345.8 182.3 | 29.5 
Region X: | | | 
Rpuisiana®..-..2....--- +2.6 115, 675 110, 264 4, 252, 161 —10.5 34, 261 2, 603, 510 61.2 31.1 
New Mexico_-_--_..-- cal | +5. 3 14, 345 13, 554 495, OR0 | —3.9 | 3,795 | 3, 2.7 28.0 
a, ee ee | +1.1 | 200, 144 186, 652 4, 065, 058 | —12.7 | 44,831 | 3, 056, 630 75. 2 24.0 
Region XI: | 
eae... =. 35, 981 +3.8 | 47, 154 44, 189 1, 268, 937 —14.1 | 11, 173 124, 599 | 9.8 25. 3 
| SNS eee 15, 396 +4.7 | 22, 557 21, 532 643, 339 —3.3 | 7, 161 | 25, 148 | 3.9 33.3 
Montana. --.---- aaane 19, 326 +5.0 | 27, 349 25, 896 900, 022 —.4 8, 023 | 68, 126 | 7.6 31.0 
LJ ot ee 26, 911 +4.1| 35, 931 34, 302 1, 231, 272 9, 020 | 297, 121 | 24. 1 26.3 
Wyoming......._......} 8, 284 +4. 2 | 11, 491 11, 036 303, 546 3, 407 | 10, 690 | 3.5 30.9 
Region XII: 
Avizona....... Ramin ee +2.3 26, 661 25, 389 790, 655 —16.5 6, 902 | 447, 056 | 56. 5 27.2 
Joe ee i) --| 91,021,610 | 974,468 | 9% 35, 596,939 |_.__..____- O:O7AIRS |) TORRENT Cee he ho era 
Nevada..----- wiih +3. 4 | 13, 782 13, 155 360, 208 | —22.3 | 3, 199 | 62, 972 +388. 6 | 17.5 24.3 
OS ee | | +1.6 95, 998 91, 538 3, 215, 375 —13.5 21, 574 2, 364, 049 | +808. 9 | 73. 5 23.6 
Washington. _________- 1.0] 185,057 175,911 7, 515, 129 —14.9 31;940 6,741,503 | +1,016.4 | 89.7 18.2 
Territories: | 
Ee ee 8, 461 +4.8 9,919 9, 454 405, 157 | +16.3 1,458 } 54, 606 | +843. 8 | 13.5 15.4 
| ae 18, 369 +3.4 19, 289 17, 699 519, 304 +.1 921 | 3, 122 | +650. 5 6 5.2 

















1 Except interest, which is credited and reported by Treasury. contributions through June 30, 1939, on wages earned by workers now subject 
2 Represents sum of balances at end of month in State clearing account and to Raiiroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
benefit-payment account, and in State unemployment trust fund account in 5 Interest represents earnings of funds in State accounts in unemployment 


‘Treasury. : : : , trust fund and is credited at end of each quarter. : 
3 Represents contributions, penalties, and interest collected from employers, 6 Net: adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 


and contributions from employees. Adjusted for refunds and for dishonored bined wage plan. 
contribution checks. c urrent contribution rates (percent of taxable wages) 7 Includes benefits paid through June 30, 1939, to workers now subject to the 
are: For employers, 2.7 percent except in Michigan, where rate is 3.0 percent; Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 
for employees, 1.0 percent in Alabama, California, and New Jersey and 0.5 per- 8 California and Michigan data as of Nov. 30, 1945. 
cent in Rhode Island. Experience rating, operative in 45 States, modifies above 9 Excludes December 1945 data for C alifornia, Maine, and Michigan. 
rates. All States collect contributions either w holly or in part on quarterly basis. 10 Excludes December 1945 data for California and Michigan. 
‘Includes $40,561,886 refunded in 1938 by Federal Government to 15 States, il Estimated. 
collected on pay rolls for 1936 under title IX of Social Security Act. Excludes 
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payments for the quarter ended De- 
cember 31 were almost 10 times the 
amount paid out during the preced- 
ing quarter. Ohio’s percent of claims 
to covered employment—5.8—was the 
lowest in the region. 

Region VI.—Continued claims de- 
creased in all three States in the re- 
gion, and initial claims rose only in 
Wisconsin. In Illinois, the decline 
from 49,000 to 46,000 in initial claims 
and from 486,000 to 449,000 in con- 
tinued was accounted for by seasonal 
improvement in wholesale and retail 
trade and an increase in employment 
in finance, insurance, and real-estate 
establishments. The average weekly 
number of beneficiaries, continuing 
its decline from the all-time high of 
111,000 in October 1945, stood at 87,000 
in December. 

In Indiana, initial claims dropped 
by 5,000 to 29,000—less than half the 
number in August, the high month. 
The $10 million paid in benefits in the 
quarter ended December 31 was al- 
most six times the amount in the pre- 
ceding quarter. The average weekly 
number of beneficiaries totaled 68,000, 
the largest since the beginning of the 
program. 

In Wisconsin, initial claims rose 
from 5,200 to 7,600. Benefit payments 
of $3.2 million for the quarter ended 
December 31 were less than half the 
amount collected. Since the begin- 
ning of the program, only 16 percent 
of collections has been paid out in 
benefits, the lowest percentage for any 
jurisdiction except Alaska and Hawaii. 

Region VII.—All six States reported 
increases in continued claims, and all 
except Mississippi reported decreases 
in initial claims. The average benefit 
payment ranged from $13.47 in Missis- 
sippi to $17.55 in Alabama. Benefit 
disbursements in Georgia about 
equaled the amount of collections re- 
ceived during the quarter and were 
almost four times as much in Ala- 
bama; in the other four States, collec- 
tions exceeded benefits. In Alabama, 
benefit payments were weighted by 
payments to claimants from the man- 
ufacturing industry division, particu- 
larly transportation equipment and 
chemicals and allied products. 

In Georgia, continued claims rose 
from 82,000 to 87,000; more than half 
were filed by men laid off from ship- 
yards. Some of the increase was also 
due to lay-offs from miscellaneous es- 


tablishments whose operations were 
primarily dependent upon the patron- 
age of workers in war plants. An in- 
dustrial dispute in Atlanta contributed 
to the volume of initial claims. 

The increase in continued claims in 
Tennessee from 109,000 to 114,000 was 
caused by seasonal lay-offs in food- 
processing establishments and unfa- 


vorable weather conditions, which 
hampered construction work as well as 
lumber and logging operations. 
Region VIII.—In each of the five 
States in the region, initial and con- 
tinued claims increased. For the 
quarter, however, benefit payments 
were less than collections, and Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and South Dakota 


Table 5.—Interstate claims received, weeks compensated by interstate payments, and 
amount of interstate benefit payments, by liable State, December 1945 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Jan. 15, 19461 





Claims received 















































: : | Weeks | 
Social Security Board tic | et ae . Benefit 
region and liable State Initial Continued a | payments 
| Total | Female Total Female | 
| | 
Total! 35, 623 13, 706 2971,341 | 2117,159 | 3 142,028 | 3 $2, 542, 959 
Region I: | 
Connecticut - - ps 1, 286 | 551 14, 306 6, 934 12, 303 255, 076 
Maine__-__- eae) 213 81 | 1, 034 | 471 (3) | (3) 
Massachusetts es, 842 394 | 4, 818 | 2, 574 3, 745 | 72, 708 
New Hampshire zeal 185 | 69 693 403 651 7, 909 
Rhode Island ! Siasracena st ereea anaes im ’ et oe : : 
Vermont_____- : 96 | 33 523 | 200 350 | 6, 458 
Region II-III: | | | ee 
Delaware 237 | 71 1,779 638 1, 692 29, 430 
New Jersey ! | | a ee ee depen 
New York | 2, 091 1,023 | 19, 173 | 11, 000 22, 559 444, 870 
Pennsylvania___- 226) 2,115 | 748 | 13, 659 | 5, 853 6, 040 | 
Region IV: | 
District of Columbia ! Zao same satna ieee 
Maryland 1, 494 3% 31, 747 | 16, 293 26, 569 5 
North Carolina | 532 | 29% 6, 571 | 5, 102 4, 845 
Virginia 359 5 2, 794 | 1, 231 | 1, 599 
West Virginia_-__. : 484 4, 333 1, 004 2, 368 
Region V: | | 
Kentucky - } 295 89 3, 189 1, 487 2,441 
Michigan ! = | al Sees: 
Ohio ! | waz 
Region VI: 
Sees = wast 
Indiana ! _ - } . 
Wisconsin ! } RE Ls BRIS 
Region VII: } 
Alabama-.----- ‘ 1,377 | 310 11, 952 2, 680 9, 114 
Florida !_- | 2 RA SR) Eee cS s 
Georgia ! : | =| Se 
Mississippi 297 182 2, 159 1, 023 1, 089 
South Carolina 188 95 838 442 327 
Tennessee _ - | 2, 567 539 19, 275 4, 388 6, 934 
Region VIII: } | 
Iowa! a Sar Seeneeeeere| eer ee 
Co ee ee ere eee eee af 0b nee a Pees, See 
Nebraska ! a SYA Nene | _ ~--2-2-- 
North Dakota 46 9 101 15 59 962 
South Dakota 35 16 97 | 62 33 452 
Region IX: | 
Arkansas. 348 o7| 1,687; = _ 600 | 936} 11,402 
Kansas | 1, 837 780 | 13, 824 | 7,097 | 13, 026 203, 706 
Missouri 1, 369 764 (2) | 2) | 11 228 185, 516 
Oklahoma ee ee 782 | 380 5, 582 3, 220 3, 781 | 65, 302 
Region X: | | | } 
Louisiana ! _ - ; | aan Se eee |------------ 
New Mexico 100 30 454 166 243 | 3, 346 
Texas | 2, 022 765 11, 478 4, 218 5, 224 | 83, 737 
Region XI: | . ol i - oil ‘ 
Colorado 383 182 | 1,317 | 761 463 | 6, 209 
Idaho !_ ‘ — | : -=--- 
Montana 139 | 41 | 561 | 160 231 3, 134 
Utem...... 140 | 39 | 779 264 506 11, 807 
Wyoming . 133 23 | 424 135 208 3, 937 
Region XII: | é | ad 5 ie pret 
Arizona : 454 192 | 2, 576 1, 329 | 1, 552 22, 650 
California ; | 12, 531 | 5, 063 90, 402 | 36, 960 | (3) (3) 
Nevada é 138 | 50 769 | 303 | 528 9, 524 
Oregon ! | ae | } Bho siceiov 0c ca ca eal HA 
Washington ! ad | Bt e 
Territories: } ri pa : se 
Alaska : 492 | 9 | 2, 392 | 38 1, 329 1, 167 
Hawaii-_--.-- acaba se 16 | 5 | 55 9 55 1, 248 
| 








1 Excludes District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin; data 
not reported. 











2 Excludes Missouri; data not reported. 
3 Excludes California and Maine; data not re- 
ported. 
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expended less than half the amounts 
collected. Funds available for bene- 
fits increased over amounts in the 
preceding quarter in each State. In 
December the ratio of claimants to 
persons in covered employment in 


Table 6.—Comparison of all claims for 
week ended December 8, 1945, with 
cverage monthly employment of covered 
workers for the 12-month period ended 
March 1945, by State 










































| A voreg? 
| monthly ao 
All covered person 
claims, | employ- posh 
State week | ment, vered 
jended De-|12 months wn I HR 
leember 8!| ended |°™@P “4 
March cae 
1945 2 
Ds einer wag cae 1, 821, 099 | 29,562,883 | 6.2 
Region I: | 
Connecticut ...----| 50,605 | 615, 248 8.2 
Sea 8, 106 172, 493 4.7 
Massachusetts_...--| 47, 991 |1, 352, 247 3.5 
New Hampshire---- 1,733 | 108, 183 1.6 
Rhode Island__.__-- 20,219 | 230, 110 8.8 
Vermont. ........... 1, 883 57, 237 3.3 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware..._._.__-- 4, 233 81, 615 5. 2 
New Jersey.......--| 136,440 |1, 221, 952 11.2 
New York._______-. 231, 202 |3, 879, 533 6.0 
Pennsylvania.......| 133,710 |2, 713, 039 4.9 
Region IV: | 
Dist. of Columbia..|___ 1,302 | 187, 999 “7 
Maryland_-_--_____- 26,466 | 507,833 5.2 
North Carolina___-_- 11,465 | 541, 740 2.1 
Veeinis .....__... we 7,227 | 425,051 1 
West Virginia_-____- 16,182 | 331, 552 4.9 
Region V: 
Kentucky 30,290 | 318,318 9.5 
Michigan -| 151,198 |1, 548, 654 9.8 
io.............--| 115, 589 |1, 986, 335 5.8 
Region VI: | 
pomels.. .........- 139, 721 |2, 162, 212 6.5 
angina. .......... 55, 332 853, 892 6.5 
Wisconsin_________- 17, 909 | 669, 791 2.7 
Region VII: | 
Alabame...........- 33,936 | 418,734 8.1 
Florida______ Z 13,183 | 342,084 3.9 
Georgia_-____ 24,100 | 484, 799 5.0 
Mississippi-__-_ 7,056 | 161, 299 4.4 
South Carolina__ 4, 479 252, 655 1.8 
Tennessee ________-- 28,352 | 488, 243 5.8 
Region VIII: 
aa ae 12,854 | 295,877 4.3 
Minnesota... 16,998 | 470, 369 3.6 
Nebraska__..___.._- 2,736 | 144, 643 1.9 
North Dakota_____- 650 29, 702 2.2 
South Dakota-_-_-__- 541 | 36,494 1.5 
Region IX: 
Arkansas_....__...- 17, 098 187, 541 9.1 
Kansas____. 19, 101 255, 394 7.5 
Missouri___. 58, 545 | 726, 228 8.1 
Oklahoma 25,073 | 257, 639 9.7 
Region X: 
Louisiana. ________- 26,628 | 390, 968 6.8 
New Mexico___.___- 848 55, 888 1.5 
jl ee aes 33, 169 |1, 011, 009 3.3 
Region XI: 
Colorado. _-..____.- 2,293 | 156, 548 1.5 
Idaho. ____-. 1, 699 66, 435 2.6 
Montana... _.-..- 2, 312 70, 897 3.3 
| eae 2, 558 98, 031 2.6 
Wyoming.________- 251 40, 223 6 
Region XII: 
Arizona.-....--....| 4,675 | 86, 721 5.4 
California. ..._____- | 204,811 |2, 157, 330 9.5 
Nevada... .._...-- | 819 28, 931 2.8 
See | 26,871 | 313,737 8.6 
Washington._______ 40, 660 569, 430 7.1 








1 Represents initial and continued claims. 

2 Represents average of workers in covered employ- 
ment on last pay roll of each type (weekly, semi- 
monthly, etc.) in each month for April-December 
1944 and on pay roll ending nearest the 15th of the 
month for January-March 1945. 


each State was below the national 
average though each ratio was slightly 
higher than in November. 

Region IX.—The proportion of 
claimants to persons in covered em- 
ployment for each State in tie region 
was 7.5 in Kansas, 8.1 in Missouri, 9.1 
in Arkansas, and 9.7 in Oklahoma—all 
above the national average. Contin- 
ued claims reached all-time highs in 
Kansas and Missouri, and both these 
States, as well as Oklahoma, reported 
new highs in the average weekly num- 
ber of beneficiaries. Missouri had 
reached its record low for both con- 
tinued claims and average weekly 
number of beneficiaries in the spring 
months of 1945. In December, inter- 
state claims represented 62 and 44 
percent, respectively, of continued 
claims in Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
the highest proportions in the region. 

Region X.—In all three States, con- 
tinued claims increased again for the 
sixth consecutive month, and Louisi- 
ana’s 101,000 approached the high 
mark of 110,000 reached in May 1940. 
Benefit payments during the quarter 
ended December 31 were less than col- 
lections in each State and represented 
only 3 percent of collections in New 
Mexico. 

Region XI.—The proportion of 
claimants to persons in covered em- 
ployment—ranging from 0.6 in Wy- 
oming, the lowest in the Nation, to 
3.3 in Montana—was below the De- 
cember national average in each State 
in the region. Both initial and con- 
tinued claims increased except in Ida- 
ho, where initial claims declined 
slightly. Idaho was the only State 
of the 49 for which data are available 
in which benefit payments in the 
quarter ended December 31 were less 
than for the preceding quarter. 

Region XII.—Initial claims declined 
in Arizona, California, and Washing- 
ton and increased in Nevada and Ore- 
gon. All States in the region reported 
increases in continued claims. Al- 
though California’s initial claims 
dropped from 111,000 to 92,000, em- 
ployment conditions were reported as 
still unfavorable in the State. The 
drop could be attributed to the un- 
usually high level reached in Novem- 
ber, when the claimant load was 
weighted by claims from persons 
whose seasonal work was cut short by 
heavy rains and from others affected 


by labor disputes. Though employ- 
ment in retail trades was seasonally 
high in December, the number of vet- 
erans entering the labor market and 
the slackening of production caused 
by scarcity of materials tended to off- 
set any seasonal increase in hirings. 
Continued claims reached 820,878, and 
the average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries, 168,615—both the highest 
numbers since the beginning of the 
program. Oregon’s initial claims rose 
from 19,000 to 34,000, the highest point 
since benefits were first payable. Since 
this figure included new claims filed 
prior to the beginning of the new 
benefit year on January 1, the increase 
was at least partly attributable to ad- 
ministrative factors. The State re- 
ported that a larger proportion of 
claims than in the preceding months 
was received from small towns. 

In Washington, initial claims de- 
clined slightly to 24,278, but continued 
claims rose to a new high of 159,000, 
reflecting the effects of the closing ot 
war plants, the return of military per- 
sonnel, seasonal lay-offs of loggers, 
and the end of the agricultural sea- 
son, which also affected the canning 
and preserving industries. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 


In November a weekly average of 
218,000 veterans received readjust- 
ment allowances for unemployment, 
77 percent more than in October and 
198 percent more than in September. 
The upward trend in these figures 
since VE-day is indicated by the in- 
crease in the number of veterans re- 
ceiving allowances in New York and 
Pennsylvania; in each State the num- 
ber in November was larger than the 
United States total for May 1945. The 
amount paid in November—$26 mil- 
lion—was almost double that in Octo- 
ber and over three times the Septem- 
ber amount. New York paid out more 
than $3 million, and six other States— 
California, . Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, New Jersey, and Texas— 
more than $1 million. 

In November, 81 percent more weeks 
were compensated for by readjust- 
ment allowances than in October and 
almost four times as many weeks as in 
September. New York and Pennsyl- 
vania reported the largest number 
compensated—172,000 and 170,000 
weeks, respectively. 
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Nonfarm Placements 


The U. S. Employment Service made 
only 380,000 nonfarm placements in 
December (table 8), the smallest num- 
ber since February 1944. Placements 
of women have been decreasing since 
July and in December were about 
108,000—one-third the number in 
June. Although placements of non- 


white persons made up 22 percent of 
all placements—a larger proportion 
than ever before—they hit a new low 


in number. 


number since December 1943. 


Short-time placements 
also increased as a proportion of all 
placements but were the smallest in 


Placements decreased in all States 
except Arizona and South Carolina— 
the declines ranging from 0.2 percent 


Table 7.—Claims and payments for veterans’ allowances, November 1945 ' 




































































| Initial claims Continued claims Payments 
| 
| | | ' 
| | Type Type | Aver- 
a a, a Se a co | age 
State? . } | | Weeks Famer 
| Tota : Total | Timace | COMpen-}| num- | Amount 
| New | — Lack of | mayo sated | ber of 
claims éladins work | ability |: — 
; | | 
2 i | 403, 583 370, 590 | 32, 993 |1, 416, 158 |1, 392, 989 | 23, 169 |1, 218, 084 |217, 661 |$25, 891, 641 
Alabama.-.-.- | 7,688 | 7,070 | 618 | 32,759] 32,192 567 28,939 | 4,569 578, 149 
Alaska 108 96 } 12 154 154 0 138 21 2, 410 
Arizona _.| 1,818] 1,394] 424 5, 400 5, 203 197 3, 903 864 77, 777 
Arkansas. -. ne | 8, 207 7, 651 556 29, 017 28, 425 592 27, 900 4,413 556, 819 
California (4) (4) (4) 70, 659 69, 238 1, 421 |} 12,831 | 51, 491, 353 
Colorado | 1,917] 1,608 309 3, 802 3, 683 119 | 502 62, 654 
Connecticut |} 8,030] 6,801 1, 229 30, 035 29, 493 542 | | 4,343 443, 641 
Delaware - - fe 820 763 57 2, 495 2, 482 13 420 49, 535 
Dist. of Columbia____|_ 2, 205 2, 131 74 6, 955 6, 747 208 673 75, 743 
Florida - - . -| 3,790 3, 121 669 1, 470 11, 230 240 2, 260 24, 459 
Georgia Sea 613 28, 674 28, 324 350 | 27,908 | 3,476 556, 984 
i eee -| 75 75 0 73 | 1] 1, 384 
1 Ge aa Sees 32 245 239 6 | 329} 41 6, 512 
Illinois__-- | 23 1, 899 62, 311 61, 707 604 54, 600 | 8, 738 i 084, 139 
Indiana... 3,174 | 42,592 | 42,320 272| ( | 7,326 
tews.....- 339 12, 632 12, 393 239 12,046 | 1,928 
Kansas. -- 228 8, 583 8, 418 165 8, 067 1, 486 
Kentucky - - 421 29, 805 29, 492 313 27, 342 3, 459 
Louisiana_- 227 15, 126 15, 078 48 5, 292 | 680 
DU CG acauccuskud 152 5, 975 5, 786 189 6, 100 | 941 121, 678 
Maryland_. 0 14, 327 14, 288 39 14, 327 2, 643 284, 975 
Massachusetts 1, 591 57, 918 57, 339 579 67, 099 11, 096 1, 335, 006 
Michigan i 667 97, 009 95, 132 1, 877 8. 5 1, 770, 669 
Minnesota 709 30, 458 30, 318 140 540, 278 
Mississippi - - - 264 10, 118 9, 954 164 , 43% 169, 125 
Missouri-_--- z 1, 037 31, 367 31, 141 226 37 , 1k 592, 090 
Montana... 83 3, 696 3, 610 86 i 523 67, 055 
Nebraska. ..........- 40 1, 094 1, 082 12 96 145 19, 217 
[2a 30 538 530 8 662 | 107 13, 169 
New Hampshire_---. 292 4, 774 4, 652 122 4, 206 | 742 83, 664 
New Jersey _.....---. 1, 592 76, 752 75, 512 1, 240 11, 681 1, 461, 967 
New Mexico.----.--- 60 2, 182 2, 139 43 | | 373 41, 271 
New York.-.----- ws 6, 838 178, 133 176, 242 1, 891 | 28, 661 3, 424, 769 
North Carolina. 838 19, 465 18, 519 946 2,918 293, 456 
North Dakota_- 24 459 449 10 38 6, 233 
Ohio___-_- ier ae (4) 35, 263 34, 544 719 | 3,273 547, 397 
Oklahoma. ---- 207 11, 484 11, 457 27 1, 394 138, 557 
Oregon._.....-- 498 9, 430 9, 390 40 1, 083 133, 773 
Pennsylv <a 2, 162 188, 313 183, 532 | 4,781 | 32, 335 3, 401, 599 
Puerto Rico...._.- a 539 27, 299 26, 712 587 | 5, 996 507, 617 
Rhode Island____-_- 208 5, 739 5, 639 100 5,741 | 1,125 114, 583 
South Carolina_..__- 691 16, 828 16, 081 747 13, 750 2, 676 274, 236 
South Dakota- --_- 44 862 861 1 | 663 102 13, 235 
Tennessee............ 561 | 41,105 | 40,768 337 | 30,567 | 5,104 609, 717 
Texas_ 1, 199 81, 172 79, 843 | 1,329 76,459 | 13,781 | 1,526, 180 
Utah___ 796 25 1, 395 1, 372 23 1, 326 | 206 26, 263 
Vermont 667 632 35 1,804 1, 756 48 1, 745 | 318 34, 663 
Virginia 3, 885 3, 706 179 11, 489 11, 204 285 11, 489 | 1, 588 , 047 
Washington_____.____ 4,502 | 4,082 420 7, 299 7, 215 84 6,116 | 1,153 121, 193 
West Virginia___.__- 10, 404 9, 470 934 35, 536 35, 093 443 32, 647 4, 692 651, 882 
Wisconsin. _- --| 5,450 | 5, 266 184 13, 954 13, 813 141 13,641 | 2,526 270, 496 
Wyoming___--____- onl 116 109 | 7 132 123 9 107 | 14 2, 118 
| | | | 














1 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944; 
excludes data for self-employed veterans. 

2 Includes Puerto Rico. 

3 Represents average weekly number of veterans 
paid readjustment allowances during weeks ended in 
month. 

‘ Data not available. 


$ Estimated on basis of weekly 


calendar month data not received. 


reports because 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allowance 
Division, Veterans Administration, by unemploy- 
ment compensation agencies in 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, and Hawaii, and by Veterans 
Administration for Puerto Rico, 


in New Hampshire to 35 percent in 
North Dakota. The range in de- 
creases in the number of placements of 
women was wider—from 1.2 percent in 
Nevada to 46 percent in Delaware; in- 
creases occurred in 7 States, ranging 
from 2.3 percent in Arizona to 16.3 
percent in Oklahoma. New York re- 
ported the largest number of non- 
white placements—almost 24,000; 
they were a third of all nonfarm place- 
ments in the State. 

The proportion of placements in 
manufacturing plants has declined 
steadily throughout the year—from 62 


Table 8.—Nonfarm placements by State, 
December 1945 
































U. S. Employment | Nate , Veter- 
ice region and State Total /Women ans! 
| eae et i380, 295 |107, 835 122, 214 
Reg ion I: | 
| 4,900 1, 634 1, 659 
2, 428 494 1, 039 
8, 544 2, 892 3, 109 
1, 742 446 705 
R inthe Island_..- 1, 441 491 480 
Wet ce adcacteess 730 128 468 
Region II: 
= Cee 71, 632 | 25, 624 12, 341 
Region III: 
ee 638 135 244 
NOW JOTNOT .cnkiccccccace 11, 915 3, 93: 3, 174 
Pennsylvania..........- 15, 77 4, 882 5,7 
Region IV: 
District of Columbia...| 2, 761 72 766 
> ee | 3,653 | 885 1, 254 
North Carolina..-..-.-- 6,326 | 1,734 2, 352 
., ae eee 7,050 | 1,641 2, 373 
West Virginia. ........- | 2,603 862 837 
Region V: 
| ee 3, 530 1, 197 
Michigan. pamciees --| 10,787 | 2,125 4, 575 
RAE Ee. oe 19, 327 5, 770 6, 718 
Region VI: 
| SER 15,657 | 3,653 6, 884 
jo ere ly 2, 330 2, 281 
I  idanukanntit 8,251 | 2,209 4, 006 
Region VII: 
OO SE 8,570 | 2,196 2, 455 
Florida_. 9,371 | 3,602 3, 104 
Georgia 4,149 | 1,087 1, 531 
Mississippi 3, 136 964 1, 266 
South Carolina._.....-- 3, 838 962 1, 419 
Tennessee.......-.....- 7, 441 1, 853 2, 325. 
Region VIII: 
} EY Se 5,195 | 1,037 2, 492 
Minnesota..........-..- 8,650 | 1,521 3, 641 
rE , 042 540 1, 291 
North Dakota.......... 816 166 225 
South Dakota--.......-. 957 200 451 
Region IX: 
pO See ee 4,245 | 1,473 1, 086. 
ee 4,162 1,100 1,614 
Missouri-_-.......- 7,990 | 2,127 2, 974 
| eee 4,857 | 1,272 2, 118 
Region X: 
pO 3, 299 861 1, 362 
i 5 237 577 
6, 329 7, 104 
oS ee 5, 054 639 1, 838 
| RES 1, 640 279 645 
Montana Ds ceasbata al 1, 189 170 513 
| ee 2, 058 47 730 
Ws oming 907 129 297 
Region XII: 
0 aS 3, 466 806 1,128 
California 38, 467 | 10,970 | 12,493 
Nevada 1, 793 497 451 
Oregon 5, 130 1, 237 2,118 
Washington 7,700 | 1,715 2, 741 

















1 Represents placements of veterans of all wars. 
Source: Department of Labor, U. 8S. Employment 
Service. 
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percent of all placements in January 
to 42 percent in December, while 
placements in wholesale and retail 
trade and service establishments have 
increased in importance—from 8 per- 
cent in January to 16 and 19 percent, 
respectively, in December. 


Almost a third of all nonfarm 


placements were those of veterans; 
the largest proportion of all place- 
ments among the States was 64 per- 
cent in Vermont, and the smallest—17 
percent—in New York. Placements of 
veterans in the different industries 
followed the general trend over the 
year of all nonfarm placements— 


placements in manufacturing decreas- 
ing, relatively, from 59 percent in Jan- 
uary to 43 percent in December, and 
the proportion of placements in whole- 
sale and retail trade and service es- 
tablishments increasing from 9 and 7 
percent in January to 15 and 11 per- 
cent in December, respectively. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, December 1945 


Monthly benefits were in force at 
the end of December for almost 1.5 
million beneficiaries (table 1), an in- 
crease of 32 percent over the number 
at the end of 1944 and 66 percent 
more than at the end of 1943. The 
largest proportionate increase during 
the year was for widow’s benefits, 38 
percent; the lowest, 25 percent, for 
parent’s benefits. The percentage in- 
creases in the amount of benefits in 
force closely paralleled those for num- 
ber for all types except primary and 
wife’s benefits. For primary benefits, 
and consequently for wife’s benefits, an 
increase in filing among older work- 
ers at higher wage levels, together 


with the recomputation of several 
thousand previously awarded benefits, 
resulted in a slightly greater rate of 
increase in amount. During 1945 the 
number and amount of primary bene- 
fits in force increased 32.7 and 35.8 
percent, respectively; for wife’s bene- 
fits the corresponding increases were 
33.8 and 36.4 percent, respectively. 
The distribution by type of benefit 
was nearly the same at the end of 1945 
as at the end of 1944. During the first 
half of the year, primary benefits con- 
tinued to decrease slowly as a propor- 
tion of the total in force (from 41.2 
percent at the end of December 1944 
to 40.4 percent at the end of June 
1945), but the large number of pri- 
mary benefit awards during the last 
half of the year brought this propor- 


tion up to 41.6 percent at the end of 
December 1945. The percentage dis- 
tribution of benefits in force at the 
end of 1945 was as follows: 


| —— distri- 
bution 
Type of benefit | 
| 
Bs ie 


Number | Amount 


Monthly benefit. ____---- 
Primary _- 

Wife’s___- 

Child’s 

Widow’s 

Widow’s current 
Parent’s....... 





The proportion of monthly benefits 
in conditional-payment status 
dropped from 14 percent at the end 
of December 1944 to 12 percent a year 
later. At the end of 1945, 23 percent 
of the widow’s current benefits, 15 per- 


Table 1.—Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status,’ actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 


December 1945 


{Current month’s data corrected to Jan. 11, 1946] 








Status of benefit and action [| _ ; 








In force as of Nov. 30, 1945 : li, 438, 701{826, 767, 381 
Current-payment status _____-__}1, 2: 23, as 462 
Deferred-payment status seal 94, 738 
Conditional-payment status._.| 177, 879| 3, 508, 181 

OS Se eee eee 142, 710) 27 
RS Sea 35, 169 

Actions during December 1945: | 
Benefits awarded _____ | 39,618] 772,338 
Entitlements terminated --| 9, 042| 161, 617 
Net adjustment 4__.____.._.-- | 315 15, £29 


| 
In force as of Dec. 31, 1945 


7, 394, 031 
Current-payment status 








| 23, 801, 131)5 


Wife’s | 




















Primary Child’s 
Num- Num Num- | 
her Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
594, 886/$14, 338, 891|176, 328/$2, 248, 578|411, 768/$5, 117, 
501, 786} 12, 131, 575)154, 101) 1, 974, 141/383, 054 7, 
2, 593 57, 518 468 5,924) 1,104 ‘ 
90, 507| 2, 149, 798] 21,759} 268, 513) 27,610) 335, 767 
75, 178} 1,712, 204 16, 997 201, 610} 22,776 275, 495 
15, 329 437, 594) 4, 762 66, 903] 4,834 60, 272 
18, 425 458, 106| 6,142 79, 688) 9.014 114, 040 
2, 670} 64,775) 1, 303 16,211] 2,957 38, 549 
201 11, 843 78 1, 898 45 1, 681 
610, 842) 14, 744, 065/181, 245] 2, 313, 953/417, 870) 5, 194, 431 


2, 039, 880) 390, 134) 4, 857, 548 























Deferred-payment status - Ey 86,544) 2, 447 53, 410 426 5, 151) 979 11, 967 
Conditional-payment status -- _| 3, 506, 356] 90,161] 2, 152, 445) 21, 651 268, o 2) 26, 757 324, 916 
Suspended. <r 23, 844) 74,410) 1,703, 231) 16, 758 200, 145} 22,030} 266,177 
EES TEES Sa 82, 512} 15, 751 449, 214) 4,893 68,7 77 4,727 58, 739 
Payments certified in December 5. . (827, 094, 950}. ....-- 13, 226, 918].._..__] 2, 164, 55s } Setee 
} | 


5, 190, 293 
| 





Widow’s Widow’s current | Perent's 
a ee | — a: | —_——— 
Num- . Num- | Num- | 
ber Amount hel Amount | ber | aman 
* /— 
93, 352/$1, 883, 522/156, 239/$3, 097, 894) 6, 218) $81, 237 
91,715] 1, 850, 979]119, 013] 2,359, 883} 6,123) 80,005 
161 3, 384 785 14, 207 9 $2 
1, 476 29, 159} 36, 441 723, 804 86 1,140 
920 17,721| 26, 769 530, 320 70} 928 
556 11,438] 9, 672 193, 484 7 212 
2, 377 48, 430] 3, 531 70, 437 12 29) 1, 637 
298 5,921) 1,771 35, 598 1 3| 563 
—8 —156 0 691 ia —23 
25,423} 1, 925, 875|157, 999) 3, 133,424) 6,303) 82, 283 
93, 781} 1, 893, 051/120, 581) 2,391,375) 6, 209] 81, 067 
140 2, 903 722 13, 028 8| 85 
1, 502 29,921) 36,696) 7% | 1,131 
942 18, 306} 27, 009 956 
560 11,615} 9, 687 175 
eee 1; 9ei, Co sc. 86, 935 

















1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment f 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and term 
cumulative from January 1940. 

2 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no 


duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. 
deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. 


in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely 


if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; 


otherwise it is a frozen benefit. 


or subsequent changes in 
1inations (see footnote 3), 


deduction or only to de- 
Benefit in 

Benefit 
for an indefinite period; 
before January 1940). 


3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202 


4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions of 
1934 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

6 Includes $1,855,877 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 
able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 
be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $1,334 paid 
as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 
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cent of the primary benefits, and 12 
percent of the wife’s benefits were in 
conditional-payment status. 

Monthly benefit certifications of 


$25.2 million in December brought the 
total for 1945 to $261.6 million, one- 
third more than the amount certified 
in 1944. Lump-sum certifications in 


Table 2.—Estimated number of employers and workers and estimated amount of taxable 
wages included under the old-age and survivors insurance program, by specified period, 



































1937-45 
{Corrected to Jan. 15, 1946] 
| Employers | Workers with | Taxable wages 3 
er eee tia reporting tax- | taxable wages | ——- — 
Calendar year and quarter | able wages! | during period 2 Total Gn | iiiaatead 
(in thousands) | (in thousands) | —_jjinjions) | per worker 
1937 2, 421 $900 
1938 2, 239 833 
er 2, 365 881 
1940- 2 932 
1941 2 1,019 
Mets c-ceaanewe 2. 1, 128 
Rad nunidndgew sain ais aiken acslaent 2 1, 294 
DED th adcikahsiewann 2 1,379 
1938 | 
January-March--.--- 1, 880 260 
April-June..........- :- 1, 933 259 
July-September-_----- 1, 960 | 249 
October-December-.-------------------- 1,975 | 254 
1939 
January-March.--.-.------- 1, 7 281 28% 
April-June_.-.----- , 4 7, 445 | , 
July-September_-- 2, 7, 445 26 
October-December * 7, 574 | 263 
| | | 
1940 | | | 
January-March----- ‘ 27,314 8, 060 | 295 
April-June. - ae ~- 28, 345 8, 094 | 286 
July-September------ 29, 542 8, 222 | 278 
October-December 30, 280 8, 598 | 254 
1941 | 
January-March.----- = 9, 501 313 
BESOIN: ccc cenendcens 10, 285 315 
July-September. .------ 10, 824 | 314 
October-December 11, 153 | 328 
1942 | nd 
January-March. .-.---- 12,112 | 357 
Apet-JUne. .....26=--<- 3e 13, 163 | 368 
July-September .------- 7, 1 13, 786 | 371 
October-December... -- 37, 083 13, 878 | 37 
1943 
January-March-.----- | 2, 028 36, 951 | 15, 608 422 
Apri-Jame............... 2, 070 37, 927 | 16, 644 439 
July-September_.-..--.-------- s : 2, 066 38, 181 15, 924 | 417 
October-December------.----------- ee 2, 076 36, 503 14, 663 | 402 
j | 
1944 | | 
| 
ge ee a ee re } 2, 084 36, 044 17, 649 490 
DIE MINEY incdstecensecnnnnnusnecesaes -| 2, 123 37, 023 17, 610 476 
eh San 2,114 37, 019 | 16, 494 446 
October-December ¢- -...-.------.----- } 2, 093 34, 791 | 13, 780 396 
1945 | 
| | | 
Janueey-Maron 4... ...-< 5. 225-<2655-6, 2, 132 36, 896 | 18, 242 494 
SOE Sf ea aa eee 2,179 37, 100 | 17, 771 479 
Jaly—-Septetiber +. _ 2... ............-... 2, 200 36, 500 15, 100 414 











1 Number corresponds to number of employer re- 
turns. A return may relate to more than 1 estab- 
lishment if employer operates several separate estab- 
lishments but reports for concern as a whole. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication arising from re- 
cording of wages of some workers under more than 
1 account. Quarterly estimates exclude workers 
whose earnings in covered employment were not 
reported in the quarter because of the $3,000 limita- 
tion on taxable wages. 





3 Includes nontaxable wages erroneously reported 
and wages not counted in determining insurance 
benefits. All wages over $3,000 a year paid to a 
worker by a single employer are not taxable. Be- 
ginning with 1940 all wages in excess of $3,000 a year 
received by any 1 worker are excluded in benefit 
computations. 

4 Preliminary; figures for other years also subject 
to revision but to a relatively small extent as com- 
pared with those for 1944~45, 





1945 totaled $26.1 million, an increase 
of 18 percent over the 1944 figure. 


Employers, Workers, and Taxable 
Wages, Third Quarter, 1945 

Average taxable wages, estimated 
at $414 per worker during the third 
quarter of 1945, were 14 percent less 
than in the preceding quarter. In 
the third quarter of 1944 and 1943, on 
the other hand, the averages declined 
only 6 and 5 percent, respectively. 
Total taxable wages also fell 15 per- 
cent below the second-quarter total 
and were 8 percent less than in the 
third quarter of 1944. 

Average taxable wages usually de- 
cline seasonally from the second to 
the third quarter as young workers 
enter the labor market, either tem- 
porarily during the summer vacation 
or more permanently when they fin- 
ish school. In 1945, however, the 
Short-term employment of a large 
number of persons displaced from 
their jobs in war plants after VJ—day 
and a reduction in weekly earnings 
resulting from the shortened work- 
week in many indusiries intensified 
the decline in average wages and also 
caused the drop in total taxable 
wages. 

The estimated number of persons 
in covered employment at some time 
during the third quarter, on the other 
hand, declined only slightly, because 
of the relatively high level of employ- 
ment before the Japanese surrender. 

The upward trend in the estimated 
number of employers reporting tax- 
able wage payments continued in the 
third quarter, when the total rose to 
2.2 million, 1 percent more than in 
April—June and 4 percent more than 
in July-September 1944. The in- 
crease from second to third quarter 
was the first since 1941. 


Monthly Benefits and Lump-Sum 
Payments Awarded, October- 
December 1945 

During the last quarter of 1945, al- 
most 134,000 monthly benefits were 
awarded, one-fourth more than in the 
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preceding quarter (table 3). The 
greatest proportionate increases were 
for primary and wife’s benefits (44 
and 42 percent, respectively) as many 
older workers lost their employment 
after the cessation of hostilities and 
filed for benefits. The number of 
widow’s current benefits awarded was 
3 percent less during the third quarter, 
and the number of child’s benefits, 4 
percent more; for both types, awards 
during the last 2 quarters of the year 
were much fewer than in the first 2 
quarters, when there was a large vol- 
ume of awards resulting from war 
deaths. 

For each type of benefit, more 
awards were processed in 1945 than in 
any previous year. More than 462,000 
monthly benefits were awarded, an 
increase of 45 percent over 1944. Pri- 
mary and wife’s benefits increased 68 
and 56 percent, respectively. Widow’s 
benefits increased by only 21 percent. 
For widow’s current, child’s, and par- 
ent’s benefits, the percentages were 
29, 28, and 24, respectively. 

During the year, 247,000 lump-sum 
death payments were awarded, one- 
fifth more than in 1944. 


Table 3.—Number of monthly benefits and lump-sum death payments awarded, by type 
of benefit and by quarter, 1940-45 


[Corrected to Jan. 11, 1946] 





Monthly benefits 





Lump-sum 





Year and quarter 















































| | | . ; death pay- 
Total | Primary | Wife’s | Child’s | Widow's ‘weet | Parent’s | ents! 
1940 
pS ne 40, 780 28, 211 4, 366 5, 978 168 2, 057 0 7, 046 
pee 67, $24 33, 955 8, 468 17, 408 R85 6, 885 223 19, 074 
July-Sept_....-...-- 76, 113 38, 245 11, 981 17, 220 1, 560 6, 782 325 23, 793 
DOL HIG. . 5a ence 70, 267 31, 924 9, 740 18, 77 1, 987 7, 536 304 25, 182 
1941 
Jan.-Mar -......- : 74, 567 32, 802 9, 901 20, 597 2, 703 8, 227 337 30, 633 
pv. S| nn 66, 074 28, 879 8, 962 18, 021 2, 617 7, 278 317 28, 210 
July-Hept . . ....:..5. 65, 593 27, 238 8, 898 18, 745 2, 786 7, 6382 294 29, 610 
oo ee 63, 052 25, 741 8, 452 | 18, 256 2, 914 7, 365 | 324 28, 850 
| 
1942 
ee OEee........<.... 68, 181 27, 609 9, 161 19, 596 3, 505 8, 027 283 33, 410 
a 67, 679 26, 878 8, 649 19, 991 3, 690 8, 134 337 35, 428 
July-Sept...........] 62, 161 23, 826 8, 013 18, 894 3, 475 7, 624 329 32, 932 
GCOS... eee nn 60, 095 21, 309 | 7, 427 18, 903 4, 104 8, 035 | 317 33, 221 
| 
1943 | 
PS | ae 67, 750 23, 754 8,112 21, 503 4,975 9, 078 328 40, 525 
Apr.-June- 69, 757 23, 803 | 8, 372 22, 811 5, O51 9, 387 333 43, 108 
July-Sept - 63, 501 2 | 7,896} 20,764 4, 695 8, 476 292 39, 485 
Oct.-Dec__--- 61, 857 7, 536 20, 541 4, 855 8, 479 311 39, 893 
1944 
| a 75, 807 9, 401 23, 978 6, 416 10, 225 313 47, 342 
Apr -Jams..........- 79, 003 | 7 10, 150 24, 442 6, 086 10, 067 351 48, 976 
July-Sept......---.-- 78, 976 | , 607 10, 066 24, 589 5, 804 10, 559 351 | 52, 444 
2) 85, 163 29, 109 10, 732 26, 667 6, 453 11, 798 404 56, 415 
1945 | 
cf OS | ee 104, 064 35, 613 12, 587 33, 025 7, 730 14, 689 | 420 | 65, 695 
AOE UND. a. ences 117, 857 41, 116 | 14, 454 37, 208 7, 954 16, 614 | 511 | 69, 770 
July-Sept_.......-- 106, 782 44, 493 14, 908 28, 058 6, 821 12, 096 406 | 54, 750 
06-1000... 133, 766 63, 950 | 21, 131 29, 218 F, 337 11, 711 419 56, 792 
| 





1 Under 1939 amendments. 
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Program Operations 

All States, Alaska, and Hawaii have 
State-Federal programs of old-age as- 
sistance; only 1 State administers aid 
to dependent children under State 
law only; 3 States administer State 
or State-local programs of aid to the 
blind. The comparison ‘between the 
number of recipients and the amount 
of payments in all States and in those 
with plans approved by the Social Se- 
curity Board reflects the extent of the 
coverage of the latter programs (table 
1). The number of recipients and 
amount of payments under old-age 
assistance programs in all States are, 
of course, identical with those in 
States with plans approved. The dif- 
ference is very slight for aid to de- 
pendent children, the very small ex- 
cess in number of recipients and in 
amount of payments in all States rep- 
resenting only data for the locally ad- 
ministered program in Nevada. The 
difference between the two series was 
narrowed slightly during the year by 


Alaska’s change in July from a Terri- 
torial program only to one with Fed- 
eral participation. 

In contrast to the situation in old- 
age assistance and aid to dependent 
children, State or State-local pro- 
grams of aid to the blind aided almost 
one-fourth of all blind recipients in 
December 1945 and accounted for one- 
fourth of the total amount expended 
for this type of assistance. Missouri, 
Nevada, and Pennsylvania provide aid 
to the blind under State laws only. 

The major part of the difference 
between the $88-million total expend- 
itures for public assistance under all 
programs in December 1945 and the 
$79 million expended under State- 
Federal programs is, of course, the $8 
million expended by States and local- 
ities for general assistance (table 1). 

The increase in number of recip- 
ients of general assistance from No- 
vember to December—14,000 cases or 
5.5 percent—was considerably larger 
than the increases in the other pro- 


Chart 1.—Pxblic assistance in the United 
States, January 1941-December 1945 
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grams. Percentage increases in the 
other programs were 2.3 percent in 
number of families and 2.6 percent in 
number of children receiving aid to 
dependent children, and 0.4 and 0.8 
percent, respectively, in number of re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and aid 
to the blind (tables 2-5). 

General assistance case loads rose 
more than 10 percent in at least 10 
States. The percentage increase in 
Michigan and Washington and in 
three States with small case loads was 
one-fifth or more. 

More families received aid to de- 
pendent children in December than in 
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Chart 2.—Recipients of public assistance, 
‘ January 1940-December 1945 


MILLIONS OF RECIPIENTS 


Chart 3 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





—Payments to recipients of public 
assistance, January 1940-—December 1945 


November in all but two States. The 
increase was at least 5 percent in the 
District of Columbia, Louisiana, and 



















































































































25 7OF Pennsylvania. 
| Increases in average payments also 
t LQ: “AGE _ ASSISTANCE / P . 
} ee eee ¥. were most general in general assist- 
pe ba Se 60 | | | oo ance. Increases of $1 or more per case 
2.0 >> = OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE /~ | occurred in about one-third of the 
- | | a7 States which furnished these data for 
| | wr both November and December. 
a State differences in recipient rates 
{or | 40 4 | for each of the special types of assist- 
| ance in December 1945 are presented 
| | in table 6. 
GENERAL ASSISTANCE 
‘6 | (CASES) 30 | . 
fom Engen eee © Recent Trends in Number of 
- Applications for Assistance 
AID TO oe P 7 
DEPENDENT Administrators of public assistance 
|__ CHILDREN uN 
Si Seman el on oe Fer were aware that the end of the war 
eee 10 J comet ; would precipitate changes in the eco- 
| <=> CHILDREN l eel nomic situations of marginal workers 
AID TO THE BLIND | Lao TO Te LIND. that would, in time, reverse the down- 
ul itteltolutilutilutoliatlotilotilileda EVUFYUETUETUR TUNA TUOTURTONTO CVUNTOTYT TYCO NTOTO TVROCTTOTY Ono : Ph 
e460 tea raat eae baa had 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 ward trend in the number of recipi 


Table 1.—Public assistance 


ents of assistance. They knew that 


in the United States and in States with plans approved by the Social Security Board, by month, December 
1944-—December 1945 } 
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All States 2 States with approved plans 
a : —— L halons : 
Year and montt Aid te Sopendant | | Aid to dependent | 
Ce 2 shi . . | 
noted Old-age children | Aid to the | General Total Old-age | children | Aid to 
Tota assistance |— _ Seal blind —_| assistance . assistance |——— — | the blind 
| Families | Children | Families | Children 
® | 
Number of recipients 
w | | | | 
1944 | | d . ” 
BISCO OR. oe. once cacnsccesssianes | ee 2,065,987 | 253,725 | 638, 987 72, 301 | | rere 2,065,987 | 253,620 | 638, 748 | 56, 354 
| | 
1945 | | | 
LS ee LEP Sel nee oe: 2, 059, 148 722 | 642,116 | 72,090 | 259,000 |--....---- | 2,059,148 | 254,616 | 641,892] 56,236 
SE SO SE Bee Pee eee 2, 052, 830 284 | 643, 803 71,843 | 258,000 |..-....-.- | 2,052,830 | 255,182] 643, 577 | 56, 012 
IR i a i 8 | se oF -----| 2,048, 740 6,065 | 646, 164 | 71,603 | 268,000 j......-..-. | 2,048,740 | 255,961 | 645,925 55, 836 
Oe ee eer ree ere 2, 044, 062 6,034 | 646, 729 | 71, 466 | __..| 2,044,062 | 255,929 | 646, 493 55, 705 
Mav... 2, 040, 661 5, 983 646, 828 | 71, 254 | ae --| 2,040, 661 255, 887 | 646, 604 | 55, 553 
‘ 8, ¢ 5,675 | 646,808 | 71, 143 -| 2,038,395 | 255,578 | 646,582 | 55,465 
254, 310 | 644, 088 | 70, 935 --| 2,034, 531 254, 246 643, 962 | 55, 353 
255, 114 | 647, 187 70, 850 229, 000 -| 2,033, 135 255,051 | 647,065 55, 258 
September , 589 | 657, 861 | 70, 654 | 232, 000 2, 034, 541 258, 525 | 657, 737 54, 968 
October---- -- 2,039, 661 | 263,003 | 669, 317 | 70, 699 239, 000 2, 039, 661 | 262,939 | 669, 194 54, 989 
peter 2 047, 405 | 268,213 | 683,899 | 70,886 | 242, 000 ...-| 2,047,405 | 268,150 | 683,774 55, 151 
(Sa a EMR SRI AE AR 3 2,055, 851 | 274,300 | 701, 803 | 71,453 | 256,000 j-.--------| 2, 055, 851 | 274,236 | 701, 677 55, 622 
| | | 
al nani u | | | 
Amount of assistance 
1944 ; y il = Se Oe 
Ue ee eee oneness $79, 839, 647 |$58, 725, 703 $11, 563, 589 $2, 119, 355 | $7, 431, 000 lens sehen $58, 725, 703 | $11, 559, 814 $1, 657, 306 
| | | 
1945 Pe BPA ee eae a ‘ ae | i 3 
Poenn EE ES OCP TE | 79, on, 477 | 58, 736, 891 | 11, 635, 258 | 2,119, 328 7, 486, 000 |72, 029,348 | 58, 736, 891 | 11, 631, 518 1, 660, 939 
February | 022 | 58, 693, 475 11, 741, 862 | 2,120,685 | 7, 249, 000 72, 093,417 | 58, 693, 475 11, 738, 197 | 1, 661, 745 
NR Re ee A Ceo he ea ey ‘ 58, 856, 126 a, oe 031 | 2,119,043 | 7,479, 000 |72, 418,690 | 58, 856, 126 11, 899, 276 | 1, 663, 288 
April 80, 192, 455 | 59, 062, 140 »§ 3 | 2,117,467 | 7, 025, 000 |72, 709, 186 | 59, 062, 140 | 11, 984, 203 | 1, 662, 843 
May......---------- -| 80, 890, 492 | 59, 825, 582 | 2, 124, 127 | 6, 903, 000 |7 | 59, 825, 582 12, 034, 293 | 1’ 668, 678 
June.....------------------------ | 81, 123, 746 | 60, 047, 047 , 133, £ | 2147, 125 | 6,796, 000 |73, 856, 196 | 60, 047, 047 12. 130, 014 | 1) 679, 135 
. | Se See 81, 399, 186 | 60, 536, 297 12 001 159 | 2,153,730 | 6,618,000 |74, 305, 56 90, 536, 297 12, 089, 224 | 1, 680, 040 
ee 82, 321, 517 | 60, 943, 111 12, 260, 634 } 2, 278 772 6, 839, 000 \74 1, 685, 170 
September--.--.---- 83, 243, 795 61, 393, 799 12, 654, 076 | 6, 890, 000 75, 798 1, 710, 331 
| 85, 196, 850 | 62, 137, 738 13, 171, 371 ‘ 7, 541, 000 7 3 , 456 1, 748, 817 
November-.-.- _.; 86, 660, 758 | 62, 828, 837 13, 772, 103 2, 2, 364, 818 7, 695, 000 } 3 13, 770, 108 | 1, 766, 192 
December-...-..--------------------- -| | 88 428, 913 | 63, 361, 293 14, 278, 421 2,395,199 | 8, 394, 000 (79, 430, 858 63, 361, 293 | 14, 276, 416 | 1,793, 149 
| | 








XUM 


1 Data exclude programs administered without Federal participation in States 
which administer such programs 9" alee with programs of the same typeof 
assistance under the Social Security Ac 

2 For monthly data before 1944 for the continental United States, see the Bulle- 


tin, February 1944, p. 
jurisdictions. 


27. Beginning with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 


3 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 
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some persons who had been employed 
during the war but were unable to ac- 
cumulate savings would apply for as- 
sistance immediately. Others would 
delay applications until resources— 
sometimes including unemployment 
insurance—had been exhausted. 
Trends in the numbers of applica- 
tions for assistance constitute quicker 
and more sensitive gauges of changes 
in the economic situation of persons 
with marginal income than do trends 
in case loads. Changes in the size of 
assistance rolls are delayed by the 
time required to establish eligibility, 
especially in the categorical programs. 


Program Variation in Application 
Trends 


The wartime decline in the number 
of persons applying for assistance was 
reversed even before the close of the 
war in Europe. Local cut-backs in 
war industries and consequent in- 
creases in the number of applications 
for assistance were reported by some 
States, while the trend in applications 
in other States was still downward. 

The underlying trend in assistance 
applications is obscured by seasonal 
fluctuations. A change in trend is 
most easily detected when the figures 


for a given month are compared with 
those for the same month of the pre- 
ceding year. When such comparisons 
first begin to show an increase in ap- 
plications, the trend has already 
turned upward. 

General assistance.—Just as gen- 
eral assistance responded most 
quickly and drastically to the upswing 
of war employment, so it was most 
quickly affected when the volume of 
employment took a downward turn. 
The peak in war production occurred 
about the end of 1943, and almost im- 
mediately after the peak was past the 
trend in general assistance applica- 
tions turned upward. 

If seasonal influences had not been 
active, applications for general assist- 
ance would have been at their low- 
est point early in 1944. On the basis 
of reports from 27 States, applica- 
tions for general assistance were more 
numerous in July 1944 than in July 
1943, and similar comparisons for suc- 
cessive pairs of months since then 
have generally shown more applica- 
tions in the later month. In each 
month since July 1944, data collected 
in 19 of the largest cities in the coun- 
try show more @ases opened because 
of loss of a job or earnings than closed 


because of getting a job or increase in 
earnings. 

Aid to dependent children.—For the 
country as a whole, an upward trend 
in the number of applications for aid 
to dependent children began in the 
last half of 1944. Part of the increase 
in these applications, however, re- 
sulted from the transfer to aid to de- 
pendent children of some children 
who previously had been aided 
through payments of old-age assist- 
ance or aid to the blind made to an- 
other person in the family. Such 
transfers, resulting from a clarifica- 
tion of Federal matching policy, con- 
siderably increased the number of ap- 
plications in some States and affected 
the national trend during the last 
quarter of 1944 and the first part of 
1945. 

Old-age assistance.—In old-age as- 
sistance a less marked decline in ap- 
plications characteristic of the war 
period stopped early in 1945. The 
number of persons applying each 
month, beginning March 1945, has 
been somewhat larger than the num- 
ber who applied in the correspond- 
ing month of 1944. In each month 
of 1945, the number of applications 
for old-age assistance has almost 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, December 1945 | 






















































































| | Payments to re- "= = } | Payments to re- Dinas . 
| | cipients Percentage change from ] | cipients Percentage change from— 
| Number | ’ |] | Number | 5 
State of re- | November 1945 | pocember 1944 in— | State | of re- November 1945 | pocomber 1944 in— 
cipients | mot] | in— | |cipients| motal in— 
| | : Average | : Average 
| | amount |} amount l | 
| | Number| Amount] Number| Amount } ery Ammameh, Heear Amount 
| —- : | | 
Total_| 2,055,851 |$63,361,293 | $30.82 +0. 4 +0.8 —0.5 +7.9 || Mo...... | 101, 589 |$2, 657, 886 $26. 16 +0.5 +2.3 —0.5 +141 
| | Mont...-| 10,719 343, 638 32. 06 +.5 | +.8 —1.5 +5. 5 
a | 34, 076 529, 138 15. 53 +.8 +1.1 +10. 3 +7.7 || Nebr-...-- 23, 967 762, 336 31.81 +.4]) +15 —2.8 +111 
Alaska. ot 1, 341 52, 367 39. 05 —.3 +.9 +.4 +19.0 || Nev..-... 1, 936 74, 716 38. 59 —.1] (?) | —L1 —.4 
a |} 9,505 367, 801 38. 70 +.3 +.3 —.2 -+-.4 |] N. Hu... 6, 579 201, 222 30. 59 +.6 +1.3 | —.6 +6.0 
ee 25, 801 428, 407 16. 60 —.4 -.1 —-8.9 —15.5 | | 
oe | 159, 565 | 7, 569, 864 47. 44 +.5 +.5 +.8 +1.2 aa 23, 189 757, 379 32. 66 —.2 +.3| —5.8 +.5 
a | 40,408 | 1,675, 607 41. 47 +.3 +.4 —.9 —.5 || N. | 6, 162 190, 486 30. 91 +1.0 | +.9 +10.7 +6.0 
Conn...-.- | 14, 239 562, 991 39. 54 +.8 +.5 +.7 +13.4 || N. Y-.... | 103, 851 | 3, 929, 751 37. 84 +.2 | +.3| -—2.0 +7.3 
LL ee |} 1,213 21, 606 17. 81 —.4 +2.3 —14.8 a ON. On 32, 974 447, 316 13. 57 +.3 +2. 2 | —.1 +14.7 
| NE eee | 2,317 81,620 | 35.23 —1.4 —6.2 —9.6 —4.6 || N. Dak_. 8, 640 292, 952 33. 91 (3) (3) } -1.3 +4.0 
Fia......- 42,623 | 1,261,416 | 29.59} +.9] +14 +7.2 +11.1 || Ohio._..- 117, 107 | 3,620, 961 30. 92 (2) +.6| —41 +11 
| Okla. ...- 81, 956 | 2, 884, 565 35. 20 +.9 +1.0 +6.3 +30.8 
ae ae | 66,642 783, 850 11. 76 | —.1 +.1 —1.5 +3.5 |} Oreg.....| 20,528 791, 620 38. 56 +.8 +1.5 | +3.6 +15.7 
Hawaii_..| 1, 461 36, 240 24. 80 | +.6 +2.5 +.3 +11.0 || Pa..... 83, 871 | 2, 585, 269 30. 82 +.7 +.8 —.3 +5.8 
Idaho....| 9,699 314,469 | 32.42 +.2 +.7 —.7 +6.3 1) B. f.....- 7, 426 257, 012 34. 61 +.5 +.9 | +2.9 +8. 4 
SS | 122,525 | 4, 078, 235 33. 28 +.5 +1.1 —1.2 +5.5 | 
| | 54,354 | 1,417,175 26. 07 +.4 +.8 —5.4 —1.0 || S. C_..... 21,977 348, 678 15. 87 +.6 +.8| +2.7 +17.0 
Towa....- | 48,694 | 1,598,062] 3282) —.1 +.5| 3.4 +4.3 || S. Dak...| 12,712 | 336,678 | 26.49 +.4} 41.0] -13 +8.8 
Rens... 28,465 | 862,745 30. 31 | +.6 +1.6 +.4 +4.8 || Tenn.....| 37,967 612, 194 16. 12 +.1 +.3 —.9 —3.7 
ee | 46,066 | 534,073 11. 59 | —.3 —:2 —11.5 —9.3 || Tex.....- } 173, 690 | 4, 243,712 24. 43 +.6 +15) +2.4 +15. 1 
La.-.......| 36,910 | 856,673 23.21 | +3.0 +2.7 1,2 +5.2 || Utah..._. 12, 797 496, 993 38. 84 (2) (°) —2.7 +2.2 
Maine....| 14,950 | 452, 227 30. 25 | +.4 +.9 —.3 +5.6 || Vt..--..- 5, 149 120, 387 23. 38 —1.0 —-.6;) +13 +13.8 
| (é as 14, 971 224, 715 15.01 +.2 +1.4) —42 +9. 2 
wad.,....... 11, 557 328, 684 28. 44 | (?) +.4 —3.2 +2.2 | Wash....| 62,689 | 3, 159, 806 50. 40 —.3 —.1 | +4.5 +39.0 
Mass... -- 75, 900 | 3,350,341 | 44.14 | +.3 +.5 +.3 +7.1 WW: ¥4:.. 18,413 | 309, 409 16. 80 +.3 +.4} —12 —8.7 
Mich...-- | 86,527 | 2,837,708 | 32.80 +8] +L4 +1.5 11.3 j| Wit... | 45,652 | 1,372,911 | 30.07 +.7 +11 —1.4 +4.8 
Minn...-_| 54,278 | 1,772,039 | 32.65) +.1} +.9] 33 +8.0 || Wyo.__-- 3, 433 133,923 | 39.01 +.5| +81] 41.7 +21.3 
Miss.....| 26,791 | 431, 440 16.10; —.3|/ +3] 59 +2. 4 | | | 
| | | | | 











i For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data sub- 


ject to revision. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 


3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, December 1945 ' 





Payments to cases | Percentage change from— 


| perenesenessennpineaansitaesenSene mn 





| 4 > > 5 CET or ¢ 
ois — Nov —_— 1945 | De —o 1944 
Ste | = = 
| of cases Total ge ao oi ee ee 
amount age 
ber | Amount =— Amount 





| 
| 
| | Num- 


Total 2._| 256, 000 | 

















$8, 394, 000 | $32.83 | +5.5 +91) —1.0 +13.0 
Ala....-----| 3,527 | 60,550 | 14.33 | 41.0} +1.4/+4178] +17.5 
Alaska. ....- 254 | 6,169 | 24.29 |+48.5 | —2.8 |+106.5 +66.6 
Ariz -| 2, 088 | 65,779 | 31.50 | +4.6 +7.6 —1.7 +3.9 
Ark.s --| 2,613 | 31,474] 12.05 | +1. —.1 | .5 —4.8 
Calif.......-| 14,367 | 572,410 | 39.84 j 2 +38, 9 
Colo...-.---| 3,214] 103,751 | 32.28 8 —26.0 
Conn | 42,958 | 4108,125 | 36.55 5.0 +22. 2 
OT es 374 9,849 | 26.33 .0 +16.3 
ee 737 29,601 | 40.16 2.9 —9.3 
Pia. .<...-..| S008) | “SS2000 (...2-.. 
| ae 2,796 | 36,729] 13.14] +7.1| +13.5| —4.1 —4.8 
Hawaii é 594 | 20, 539 34.58 | —2.9 +3.8 +5.7 +20. 4 
Idaho ®_____- 486 | 11,411 | 23.48 | —1.6 +.8 | —20.6 —9.4 
i: eae 20,218 | 767,015 | 37.94} +22) +5.2| —19.4 —6.4 
Ind.’.. : 7,294 | 173,325 | 23.76 | +7.5 | +11.2 | +23.4 +37.3 
lowa....... 4, 020 89,791 | 22.34 | +5.6 | +11.0| —6.6 +-1,2 
Kans _ 3, 413 108, 005 31.65 | +3.5 +4.6 | +1.9 +14.3 
Ky $1,000 | 26,000 |........|.-.....|......... : : 
anaes 6, 810 142, 864 20.98 | —5.6| —6.7 +4.6 +24. 5 
Maine..-.-.| 2,052] 74,167 | 36.14] +4.4| +142] +20 +16, 2 
Md.........} 53 207,818 | 35.48 | +3.9 | -5.0 | +28.3 +33. 0 
Mass......-| 12,901} 481,462 | 37.32} 422] +7.7) +11 7.8 
| 16,583 | 703,474 | 42.42 |+23.5| +39.6 | +61.7 2.7 
31} 173,409 | 32.84 | +7.3| +12.6| —8.2 8 
) 2,904} 8.39) 42.4) -—-1.8 | +10.5 5.9 
| 200,258 | 23.20) +4.2} +5.2] +2.8 5.2 
| 28,343 | 23.86 |+17.2| +10.6| —4.3 4.1 
| 43,658 | 23.64|+5.2) +9.7|) +7.1 3.2 
5,507 | 22.03 |+20.2| +99] +4.2 1 
| 35,282 | 30.28 | +3.4] +7.0 | —10.5 .2 
| 179,678 | 26.59| +42] +9.0| —.3 +7.7 
| 25,061 | 18.02 |+10.3 | +11.0 | +33.1 +17.8 
| 1,700,096 | 48.02) +3.4| 43.9] -83|) -3.1 
| 31,868 | 11.54 |+11.5| +83] —2.6 +19. 4 
16,744 | 25.80 | +5.4/ +3.7| —6.2 +8.0 
| 419,431 | 32.48 | +6.7 | +14.3 | +12.3 +26, 2 
51,560 | (10) | (19) | +82.3) (1°) +37. 5 
reg | 9| 1g9)921 | 45.67 |4+13.7 | +15.4 | +19.3 +44. 2 
Pa. are | 693,140 | 27.80 | +3.9| +1.6| +2.9 +18. 4 
Roti) Le | 82,426 | 41.52 | +5.0 | +12.4) +65] +291 
3 ee | 3,185 | 44,141| 13.86| +21] +27/|+20.9!] +569 
8. Dak.....- 722| 16,566 | 22.94) -1.6| —4.2| —21.3 —15.0 
Tenn___- 51,600 | £14,100 |_-__._.- eR ey ne eee: 
_ eee Fo a, | | SS eee, ams eee 
Utah_...- --| 1,489] 59,674} 41.47| 441] +49] —-.9 
| 858 | 23,214 | 27.06 |+34.9 | +57.1] —7.0 
Va...-.-----| 3,087 | 52,111 | 17.16} 41.1} +427] —23 
Wash....-..| 8,107 | 394,337 | 48.64 |+19.4| +17.6 | —44.9 
W. Va -| 4,076 66,717 | 16.37 | +2.6| +39.5 | —16.8 
Wis........-| 4,608 124,746 | 27.07| —2.0} —.8] —5.9 
Wyoc...-.--] 326 | 10,526 | 32.29 |412.0] +124] —5.8 





1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes payments for, and an estimated number of cases receiving, medical 
care, hospitalization, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated 
duplication of cases in Oklahoma. 

3 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 97 percent of cases and 
payments. 

5 Estimated. 

6 Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of pay ments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

$ Excludes a few cases and a small amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

* Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

10 Represents 1,793 cases aided by county commissioners and 3,255 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 





1945, pp. 27-28. All date 








Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipi- 
ents, oy stadia December 1945 } 





| Payments to 


| | 
2 | Perce > ge a 
| | recipients Percentage change from 


























| Number | _— 
ies | November December 
State | of — | 1945 in— 1944 in— 
| | Total Aver- | seinen ee 
amount age | i | 
a Amount ip need Amount 
Total_....| 71, 453 |$2, 395, 199 $33. 52 | |_+0.8 8 | 
Total, 47 | 
States 2.| 55,622 | 1,793,149 | 32.24) +.9 
pS eee 791| 12,634| 15.97| 41.2 +.9} +5.7/ 43.4 
Ariz._...___- 467} 21,853} 46.79) +15] 415] +7.4] 4120 
See | 1,136] 20,989 | 18.48) —.9 |} —.7|} -88)| -16.0 
Calif......- 5, 501 318,776 | 57.95| +1.3] 41.3) -3.1 +18. 2 
ae 442 16,143 | 3652) —.7}/ —.8| —121 —11.3 
Conn.3_____. 135 | 5,588 | 41.39) +23) +9.5 -7| 423.1 
i, Sees | 9 | 316}; (@) | @ | (4) @ | & 
oN al | 193] 7,544 | 39.09) 0 | -50) 131) 9.5 
Fla.....--..| 2,306] 70,692] 30.66 +2} +8] 411] 445 
RET | 2,016] 29,214) 14.49) —.3 +1) —3.3 | —.1 
| 
Hawaii____.-| 62 1,640} 26.45} (4) | (4) (4) (4) 
Idaho______- | 199 | 6,843 | 34.39} -10} +.1| 66] +.8 
Tl ? 5, 095 | 4 34.67 | +.3 | +.9| —2.6 +3. 5 
Ind_.. 1, 926 | 29.41 | —1.1] -—1.2| 10.0] -122 
Iowa... 1, 209 } 36.91} 0 +1.1 —7.6 +4.7 
Kans 1, 046 | 32.75 | +.3 +1.6} —28/ 441.9 
ee 1, 556 | 13.09 | 4.1 | +.4| -40| -32 
La... | 1,364 | | 26.51) +.7 =-2) (=0] — 5 
Maine_____-| 808 | | 31.33] +.2 +.6| =84| “+41 
ee 432 | | 31.76] —.2} —6] —42]) 415 
| | | ! 
Mass.......| 1,008] 46,421 | 141.5] +28] 46.1] 415.7 
Mich... | 1,274] 45,606 | | +1.4 $1.7} 41.8] 48.1 
Minn.__- 948 | 37,191 | | +.2 | 42.3} 41.8) 411.3 
Miss 1,459 | 32906 S| +8) SL Re) Ages 
Mo 2,817 | 684,510 rt! 3 ere tbe LR BERG 
Mont- 337 | 11, 847 }+1.5}] +19] +484] +4227 
Nebr 435 14, 084 | 3; —.2 +1.0} -62|) 415.9 
Nev 29 1, 224 | | (4) @ | (4) 
NO 278 | 8, 740 | | +1.1 +16} +.4| 46.6 
it SEE | 582} 18, 430 | | +.2 +.2| 2.0} 7.7 
N. Mex.....| 236] 6,714] 28.45 | —§| =) <5) =mz 
N. Y......--| 3,086 | 128,405 | 42.29] 41.7] 41.7] +48] +163 
N.C | 2,497] 48911] 20.15] +.7| 435] 462] +4253 
-| 109 | 3,709 | 34 03 | +1.9 +4.4 | —6.8 +2.8 
| 3, 041 84,563 | 27.81 +.3 +.6 | —2.0 | +2.8 
| 1,898 68,978 | 36.34 | +5) +.5) +20] +183 
oul 374 | 17,930 | 47.94 | —1.1 | -.6) -—.3) 47.3 
| 12,985 | 616,816 | 39.76| +.8| +4.9| +.5] +4983.8 
| 108 | 3,570 | 33.06 +.9 4+3.0!) (4) (4) 
} 969} 20,136} 20.78) +.8| 415] +9.2 +15.0 
| 209 | 5,006 | 23.95) -19| -19} —.9] +8. 4 
Tenn --| 1,548 | 30,815 | 19.91} +.1] +.3 +.4 | —.6 
‘ee | 4,542] 114,239 | 25.15|+4+5.0| +78] -18 2.1 
US eae 134 5,467 | 40.80] +.8| +25] +81] 7.5 
, ee 166 5,145 | 30.99] —6| —6] +85 +17.7 
GQ | 960 18966} 1090 | 6) LEST —297 ° “ees 
Wash_ 596 3,915 | 56.90 | +2.1 +5.2} —2.1 +41.7 
W. Va..-- 812 19.27 | +1.0 +1.0 —.7 —14.8 
Wit.-..ccahe Bae 30.29) +.4] +.9/ —61 —.8 
WIG hesacad | 116 41.12 +.9 +6. 6 —1.7 +6. 5 
i 
1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 


italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connec- 
ticut, which administers such program concurrently with program under the 
Social Security Act. Alaska does not administer aid to the blind. All data 
subjec t to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 For description of concurrent program see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

4 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Payments under approved plan first made in November 1945. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $30 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ments for other than a month, 
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Social Security 





equaled the sum of the applications 
received for aid to the blind, aid to 
dependent children, and general as- 
sistance. The family basis for appli- 
cations for aid to dependent children, 
and to some extent for general assist- 
ance, means, however, that the num- 
ber of individuals applying for old- 
age assistance is somewhat smaller 


than the total number of persons rep- 
resented in the applications for the 
other three types of assistance. 

Aid to the blind.—The general 
downward trend in the number of 
applications received for aid to the 
blind continued through the first half 
of 1945. In each of the 6 months, 
fewer applications were received than 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
December 1945 } 






































































| 
Number of | Payments to ” 
recipients | recipients Percentage change from— 
| | 
| November 1945 in— | December 1944 in— 
State | l 
Fam- | Chil- | Total Pech Number of— Number of— | 
ilies | dren | amount femit — 
y Amount l | Amount 
Fam- | Chil- Fam- | Chil- 
| ilies | dren ilies | dren 
| | 
| ora 274, 300 |701, 803 \s14,278 421 | $52.05 | +2.3 | +2.6 +3.7 | +8.1 +9.8 | +23. 5 
Total, 50 States?. 274, 236 |701, 677 | 14,276,416 | 52.06 | +2.3| +26] +3.7] +8.1|+98| +4235 
Alabama--.-- ----| 5,704 | 15,864 147, 657 25.89 | +2.3 | +2.6 +2.7 |+15.5 |+16.3 +18.8 
Alaska. -_._- Spe 47 14 2, 605 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
Arizona. -... eee 4,315 59,596 | 39.97 | +2.8 | +2.6 +3.4 | +6.0 | +7.9 +10.6 
Arkansas-.--- --| 3,975 | 10. 541 105, 629 26. 57 —.7 —.3 +.5 |—16.4 |—16.0 —21.8 
California...........}| 6,762 | 17,031 583, 412 86.28 | +2.3 | +2.1 +3.7 | +6.5 | +5.3 +16.0 
Colorado. .-_..- ----| 3,311 9, 111 198, 964 60.09 | +3.9 | +3.9 +5.0 | —1.1 +.8 +64. 1 
Connecticut... ..-.- 2, 293 5, 724 195, 186 85.12 | +4.1 | 44.7 +6.2 |+20.1 |+18.0 +34. 4 
Delaware. ........-- 287 828 22, 959 80.00 | +1.8 | +2.9 +2.4 |+10.8 |+-15.5 +31. 4 
District of Columbia 676 | 2,131 46, 441 68.70 | +6.0 | +6.1 +1.0 |+22.0 |+20.5 +32.8 
oo) 6,319 | 15,704 214,560 | 33.95 | +1.7 | +1.4 +1.6 |+42.7 |+-45.1 +45. 9 
ERS eae 3,996 | 10, 060 101, 428 25.38 | +1.0 | +1.1 +1.0 —.6 | +1.2 +2.2 
Hawaii-_.__ 536 | 1,639 35,784 | 66.76] +3.9/ 44.3] +7.5/ 425/414] +198 
3a8n0...... 1, 228 3, 346 69, 999 57.00 | +2.8 | +3.7 +4.4 | —2.9 | —4.7 +47.7 
Illinois_-- 20,120 | 48,633 | 1, 275, 901 63.41 | +1.4 | +1.6 +5.8 | +3.1 | +4.2 +34. 0 
Indiana-. 6,026 | 14, 183 223, 086 37.02 | +1.5 | +1.8 +1.9 |} —9.5 | —6.7 —5.5 
| ey 3,182 | 8,081 104, 802 32.94 | +1.7 | +2.4 +2.7 | +3.6 | +6.2 +25.7 
Kansas. --- 3, 027 7, 727 160, 907 53.16 | +3.3 | +3.5 +4.8 —.3 +.8 +10.3 
Kentucky 4 5, 223 | 14,081 112,310 | 21.50 | +2.9| 43.9] +2.5 |+10.4 |+11.8 +8. 2 
Louisiana --- 9,079 | 23,488 355, 743 39.18 | +5.2 | +4.8 +3.9 | —1.6 —.9 +4.3 
Ee a En 1,410 | 3,976 97,812 | 69.37 | +2.0 | +1.4 +3.4 | +8.7 | +8.4 +26.1 
Maryland..._....... 3,272 | 9,440 125,180 | 38.26 | +3.4] +3.9 +4.1 |+18.6 |+20.2 +20.6 
Massachusetts. ---- 7,488 | 18, 634 637, 058 85.08 | +1.8 | +2.1 +3.1 | +6.2 | +7.2 +15.0 
Michigan -.......... 3, 966 | 33, 599 951, 716 68.15 | +3.5 | +3.2 +4.1 |+11.7 |+11.6 +26. 7 
Minnesota---......-- 4, 665 | 11,800 242, 946 52.08 | +1.5 | +1.1 +2.6 | —6.7 | —5.3 +18. 1 
Mississippi---~-~.---- 3, 063 7, 997 80, 061 26.14 | +2.6 | +2.9 2.8 | +5.9 | +8.3 +7.2 
| EE: 12, 205 | 32, 106 435, 225 35. 66 | +3.4 | +3.6 +4.0 |+-13.2 |+17.8 +21.5 
Montana. -.--.....-..| 1,283 | 3,307 64,850 | 50.55 | +1.4 | +2.8 +3.8 | —3.1 -.1 +43.7 
re 2, 213 5, 251 136, 098 61.50 | +3.4 | 43.5 +8.4 | —8.6 | —6.8 +71.3 
ci aaa 64 126 2,005 31. 33 (3) (3) (3) (3) 3) (3) 
New Hampshire. --- 837 | 2,143 59,198 | 70.73 | +2.6 | +3.3 +4.2 |+19.1 |4-23.8 +48. 7 
New Jersey -.......- 3, 327 8, 460 207, 856 62.48 | +2.4 | +2.7 +2.5 | —5.5 | —2.2 +8.9 
New Mexico. -.-....- 2, 610 6, 883 96, 598 37. 01 +.6 +.7 —.5 |-+18.6 |+-10.0 +8. 2 
TO TORE... on cccane 24, 592 | 59,981 | 2,007, 260 81.62 | +4.4 | +5.2 +4.9 |-+32.1 |+38.7 +45. 7 
North Carolina----_- 6, 164 | 16,446 | 165, 455 26.84 | +1.8 | +1.8 +3. 9 —.3 | +7.2 +17.0 
North Dakota..-..-| 1,374 | 3,816 77, 060 56. 08 +.9 | +1.2 +.8 | —9.1 | —7.7 (5) 
eee 7,638 | 20, 867 438, 941 57.47 | +2. +2.0 +1.8 5) +1.6 +6.9 
Oklahoma. --.----.-- 16, 306 39, 668 569, 828 34.95 | +2.0 | +2.2 +2.1 |+13.9 |+16.4 +19.0 
ee Ee 1,234 | 3,018 101, 349 82.13 | +1.4 | +1.5 +2.3 | +2.5 | +3.4 +8.9 
Pennsylvania-.--_-.-- 25, 796 | 68,411 | 1,698,202 | 65.83 | +5.0 | +5.2 +5.3 |+19.4 |+19.4 +38. 8 
Rhode Island--.---- 1,510 3, 870 102,609 | 67.95 | +4.1 | 44.3 +4.9 |+32.0 |+29.8 +32. 2 
South Carolina-.---_- 3, 875 | 11,347 89, 281 23.04 | +1.3 | 41.5 +1.8 |+11.6 | +9.4 +7.8 
South Dakota__..__- 1,487 | 3,646 57, 144 38. 43 +.7 |) +11 +1.9 | +1.6 | +63 +18. 5 
fo. a ee 11, 208 | 29, 551 342, 491 30. 56 +.7 +.8 +.9 | +2.2 | +3.3 +.7 
PE ot Ho ete e 9,969 | 22, 296 213, 228 21.39 | —8.3 | —7.0 —5.8 | —7.3 | —4.8 —4.8 
See 1,884 | 5,068 139, 267 73.92 | +2.5 | +1.9 +1.9 | +2.1 | +3.2 +3.8 
werent... -.255.-.. 577 1, 507 20, 331 35.24 | +1.9 | +3.4 +4.0 | +5.5 | +7.4 +8.8 
i ae 3, 610 | 10,798 120,125 | 33.28 | +2.3 | +8.3 +3.3 | +2.7 | +8.2 +22. 5 
Washington..._....- | 4,068 | 10,048 | 386, 281 94.96 | +2.9 | +2.6 +1.6 |-+23.8 |+23.9 +37.7 
West Virginia_...._- | 7,205 | 20, 147 222, 361 30.86 | +1.5 | +1.4 +1.8 | +5.5 | +6. +1.5 
Wisconsin - ......... 5, 826 | 14, 136 356,181 | 61.14 | +3.0 | +3.0 +4.3 | —2.8 | —1.6 +10. 4 
Wyoming... .------- | 292 | 827 17,455 | 59.78) +4.3/ 462] +5.9| —43]| +1.0 +21. 2 

















1 For definitions of terms see the Bulletin, July 
1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in italics represent program 
administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude programs administered without Federal 
participation in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska, 
which administer such programs concurrently with 
programs under the Social Security Act. All data 
subject to revision. 


2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Not computed. Average payment not calculated 
on base of less than 50 families; percentage change, 
on less than 100 families. 

‘For description of concurrent program see the 
Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





in the corresponding month of 1944. 
This trend, however, was reversed in 
July. In some States, administrative 
factors influenced trends in applica- 
tions for aid to the blind as they did 
for aid to dependent children. A 
large number of blind persons qualify 
for old-age assistance. Whether they 
apply for one or the other type of 


Table 6.—Recipient rates for special types 
of public assistance in the continental 
United States, by State, December 1945 











sas Children re- ss 
‘Of oleage. | ceiving aid to | Rrpsens 
State assistance | dependent the blind 
per 1.000 children per 100 
population per 3,000 estimated 
aged 65 a blind pop- 
and over ! pond 2 ulation 3 
204 17 31 
4 223 14 ll 
352 19 47 
4215 15 27 
245 8 51 
405 26 25 
96 12 5 
53 10 
48 ll 12 
4 292 24 47 
381 9 25 
269 19 33 
191 23 42 
178 13 33 
203 ll 30 
4171 14 34 
227 14 34 
4 280 26 21 
182 15 54 
84 15 12 
189 16 15 
234 ig 18 
231 15 24 
4214 10 20 
4 290 30 40 
261 21 42 
208 14 22 
228 3 17 
4132 15 32 
70 7 9 
4 237 32 
27 
98 18 16 
4187 12 30 
201 17 13 
197 10 27 
519 53 48 
4192 9 22 
110 23 87 
120 19 ll 
4 239 15 18 
270 19 22 
4 202 28 
450 10 39 
376 21 22 
143 14 27 
_ 10 16 
4 364 19 22 
4164 29 31 
174 15 30 
232 10 43 














1 Population aged 65 and over as of April 1945 
estimated by Social Security Board. 

2 Population under 18 as of July 1944 estimated by 
Bureau of the Census. 

3’ Blind population estimated for 1940; see the 
Bulletin, March 1945, p. 18. 

4 Rate is understatement because only 1 recipient 
is reported when a single payment is made to husband 
and wife, both 65 or over; extent of understatement 
differs among States; see the Bulletin, September 
1945, p. 21. 
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assistance may depend on the rela- 
tive liberality of eligibility conditions 
and payments and sometimes on the 
relative adequacy of funds for the two 
programs. Changes in policies or in 
the availability of funds sometimes 
result in transfers from one program 
to the other, with consequent increase 
in applications but no change in the 
volume of need. 


! Marked Increase in Applications 
) Since August 


Although the number of applica- 
tions for each of the four types of 
assistance increased before VJ-day, 
the changes since August have been 
much more pronounced. The num- 
ber of persons applying each month 
has been considerably larger than in 


; the corresponding month of 1944 
: (table 7). In aid to dependent chil- 
: dren, nearly 60 percent more appli- 
5 cations were received in the last 4 
: months of 1945 than in the same 
; months a year earlier. In each of the 
5 other programs the increase was 
3 about 40 percent. 
4 It is probable that a substantial 
30 number of the persons now applying 
. for assistance are persons who left 
7 the rolls during the war to take em- 
12 ployment or to share in increased 
' earnings of family members. Others 
~ left the rolls because allowances in 
4 behalf of family members in the 
42 armed forces provided higher income 
than their former assistance pay- 
° ments. As other income disappeared, 
such individuals have reapplied for 
A assistance. 
= Not all persons who have requested 
27 the resumption of assistance appear 
s in the count of applications received. 
a Many States initiated systems of sus- 
18 pension of assistance for persons who 
2 had temporary income sufficient for 
a their support. Under this procedure, 
22 assistance can be resumed without re- 
4 application when income stops. 
22 
: Most States Able To Assist Addi- 
” tional Cases 
945 The increase in numbers of appli- 


cations received has naturally in- 








Table 7.—Applications received for public assistance, by program and month, July- 
December 1945 





Old-age assistance | Aid to the blind 


| Aid to dependent Genera assistance ! 



































| children 
| | | | | 
| | Percentage Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Month ay change | change | | change change 
Num- from Num-| from Num- from Num- from 
| ber corre- ber |  corre- ber corre- | ber corre- 
jreceived| sponding |received| sponding |received| sponding {received} sponding 
} month | month | month | month 
| in 1944 | | in 1944 | in 1944 | in 1944 
| | | 
| | 
1945 | 
: MOREE RES Set revere 29, 589 +10. 2 | 991 | +3.4 | 10,937 | +30. 4 | 17,139 | —1.4 
0 ee 31, 584 | +9.1 1,011 | +1.1 | 13,021 | +40.7 | 17,352 —8.5 
September.............! 34, 160 | +21.3 | 1,097 | +23.4 | 15,043 | +44.3 | 19,304 +9.8 
SEAS | 43, 002 +49. 4 } 1, 262 | +31.0 | 17, 476 | +62.9 | 23, 467 +34.7 
November.............} 39, 488 +49.9 | 1,422 +64. 4 | 16, 200 | +59.8 | 23,726 +37.8 
pee 32, 337 +48. 2 1, 069 | +52.9 | 14,459 } +69. 5 | 30,159 | +76.1 
u | | 
1 Data for 27 States reporting for both periods. 
creased the number on which action limit, through a system of county 
is pending. In most States the in- quotas, the number of recipients 


crease in pending applications does 
not cause serious delay in the receipt 
of assistance by the applicants. In 
all States administering the special 
types of assistance under State-Fed- 
eral plans and in 27 States report- 
ing data on applications for general 
assistance, about 3 applications were 
pending at the end of November 1945 
for each 100 cases receiving old-age 
assistance; about 5 for each 100 cases 
receiving aid to the blind; about 6 for 
each 100 cases of general assistance, 
and nearly 8 for each 100 families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children. If 
approximately the same proportion 
of applications disposed of con- 
tinues to be approved as in the first 
half of 1945, roughly three-fourths 
of the total number of applications 
pending will be approved for assist- 
ance. 

In a few States, shortage of funds 
has made it impossible for agencies to 
meet need resulting from changed eco- 
nomic conditions. In Alabama, even 
though funds are insufficient to make 
payments to all eligible applicants, as- 
sistance agencies investigate applica- 
tions and establish eligibility. The 
number of applicants in all categories 
who were approved for, but awaiting, 
assistance was 2,478 in November 1945, 
three and one-half times the number 
in July 1944. Arkansas for a number 
of months has found it necessary to 





added to the rolls. Even though pub- 
licity about the shortage of funds 
has discouraged applications, the 
number pending in the State has in- 
creased; by the end of November, 12 
applications for old-age assistance 
were pending for each 100 recipients 
and 17 applications for aid to de- 
pendent children were pending for 
each 100 families aided. In Missis- 
sippi a number of counties have raised 
payments of old-age assistance since 
July 1944 by meeting a higher fraction 
of the need of recipients. By May 
1945, however, the status of agency 
funds made it impossible to maintain 
these payments and to increase the 
case load. Applications in this State 
have been approved, therefore, only 
when cases were closed. Louisiana, 
by initiating cuts in payments in No- 
vember, temporarily reduced the to- 
tal number of applications held pend- 
ing because of the inadequacy of 
funds for assistance. Despite the cut 
in payments, 31 applications for gen- 
eral assistance were pending at the 
end of November for every 100 cases 
on the rolls. Two weeks later local 
staffs were told not to approve until 
further notice additional cases for the 
special types of assistance. If fur- 
ther large increases in applications 
occur, other States may be obliged 
to adjust payments downward or to 
delay the approval of applications. 
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Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and Other 
Income Payments 


Income Payments to Individuals 


Income payments to individuals in 
December—$13.1 billion — were 0.8 
percent below the amount in Novem- 
ber and 2.2 percent less than in De- 
cember 1944 (table 1). The sharpest 
relative decline occurred in military 
allowances, which fell 18 percent be- 
low the November total and 22 per- 
cent under the amount in December 
1944. 

For the year 1945, compensation of 
employees was the only segment of 
the income payments series to fall 
below the 1944 level, declining 0.6 per- 
cent. Wages and salaries in the cov- 
ered industries first fell in May and 
declined each month thereafter; as a 
result, covered pay rolls for the year 
were 5 percent below those in 1944. 
Pay rolls in the noncovered industries, 
on the other hand, rose 5 percent for 
the year as a whole, though in the 
last 3 months of 1945 they were 7 
percent less than in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1944, largely as a result of de- 
clining government pay rolls. 

The largest relative gain for the 
year—50 percent—occurred in social 
insurance and related payments. 
Military allowances were second with 
a 15-percent increase; in September, 
however, these payments started to 
decline. Dividends and interest were 
up 10 percent, and entrepreneurial 
income, net rents, and royalties in- 
creased 7 percent. Public aid pay- 
ments, which are on the upturn, were 
5 percent above the 1944 level; these 
payments are a relatively small part 
of all income payments, however. 
The combined increases more than 
offset the decline in compensation of 
employees, and total income payments 
in 1945 were 2.5 percent above the 
amount in 1944. 


Estimated Pay Rolls in Covered Em- 
ployment, Third Quarter, 1945 
Total wages and salaries in the 
third quarter—$26.7 billion—were 8 
percent below the second quarter level 
and 6 percent under the amount a 
year earlier (table 2). The drop in 
the third quarter of this year marks 


the first time in 5 years that total 
wages and salaries have been below 
the amount in the corresponding 
quarter of the preceding year. The 
continued decline in covered pay rolls 
is largely responsible for the down- 
ward trend in the total. Covered pay 
rolls for the third quarter were 12 
percent below the amount in the same 
quarter of 1944. Noncovered pay 
rolls remained fairly stable through- 
out the first 3 quarters of 1945 and in 
the third quarter were 6 percent above 
the level a year earlier. The 2-per- 
cent decline from the second quarter 
within the noncovered group resulted 
from a 5-percent decrease in govern- 
ment pay rolls, which more than off- 
set increases in domestic service and 
agriculture. 

Wages and salaries covered by old- 
age and survivors insurance declined 
during the first 3 quarters of 1945, with 


a very substantial drop during July- 
September, attributable in part to the 
lay-offs which immediately followed 
the Japanese surrender and in part 
to the substantial reduction in over- 
time earnings during the third quar- 
ter. These pay rolls represented 
nearly 61 percent of all wages and 
salaries in the third quarter; a year 
earlier they were more than 65 percent 
of the total. 

Pay rolls covered by State unem- 
ployment compensation laws declined 
even more rapidly, both relatively and 
in absolute amounts, than did those 
covered by old-age and survivors in- 
surance. Since pay rolls covered by 
the latter program include those cov- 
ered under the former, plus pay rolls 
of small firms excluded from unem- 
ployment compensation coverage in 
some States, it seems reasonable to 
assume that wages and salaries in 
these small firms increased during the 
third quarter while larger industrial 
establishments were experiencing sub- 


Table 1.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45 } 


[In millions; data corrected to Feb. 4, 1946] 














m| | Entrepre- | 
;Compen-| neurial 
Calendar year and Total 2 | sation | income, 
month otal” | ofem- | net rents, 
ployees 3 | and royal- 
| ties 
a Sr = —--—-|—-—-—- 
ne ee oe $68,024 | $40,027 | $13,003 
TREE 72, 365 44, 689 14, 162 
a a 66, 135 40, 845 12, 369 
i i eS Pie 70,793 | 43,870 13, 441 | 
oe ee 76, 210 48, 218 | 14, 313 
PD Secon pacanden 92, 710 60, 262 | 18, 599 
SS ees 117, 311 79, 970 | 23, 933 
| Se 143, 089 101, 813 | 27, 161 
eee: 156,723 | 112,043 | 28, 017 
| ae eee 160, 585 111, 334 | 29, 891 
December... __..-- 13 9, 530 | 2, 384 
1945 
Py ee aes 13, 5: 9, 589 2, 472 
February 13, 9, 625 2, 608 
13, 6 9, 621 2, 5¢ 
‘ 13, £ 9, 545 | 
| 138, 9, 486 | 
--| 13, 66 9, 520 
Lo frees | 13,6 9, 509 
August-__...-.- | 56a 9, 143 
September - - -----..- | 12,8 8, 797 | 
Onteber.... ........ i mf 8, 792 | 
November.___....-.. i 13, 8, 895 | 
December - acecnc] 999,682 8, 812 





| 
| 
| 




















ties Public aid Social 
i ee ecce-eniesnnacccien. | SEUIROS +3 
dends | and nt 
“Se oe ‘ related | 200W- 
P + | Work Direct tot ances 7 
interest | relief 4 relief 5 poke 
ments 6 
$9, 785 $2, 155 $672 A ee 
9, 891 1, 639 836 i ae 
8, 233 2, 094 1, 008 ah See 
8, 891 1, 870 1,071 2 — ees 
9,175 1, 578 1, 097 iA) 
9, 761 1, 213 1,112 yy 
9,771 | * 586 1, 061 1, 844 $136 
10, 389 57 940 1, 703 1, 020 
ner 944 1,970 2, 548 
> i Si $88 2, 951 2, 929 
O64 }..... 80 177 240 
] 
970 | 80 185 
980 80 187 
990 |... 80 194 
15 See 80 195 
Ete Veccce 81 202 
1, 024 |_-- 81 | 209 
i 81 | 219 
1, 042 82 | 226 
1.051 Bp ATE 83 262 
TO lca 85 | 330 
ees | 87 | 359 
1,076 |_- ay 88 | 383 





1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; payments during 1945 
were $185 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and related 
programs. Includes industrial pensions, payments 
to the armed forces, and, beginning with February 
1944, mustering-out pay. 

4 Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC. 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub 
sistence payments. 


6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment compensation, railroad unemployment in- 
surance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and 
readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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stantial lay-offs and sharp reductions 
in working hours. Pay rolls covered 
by State unemployment compensation 
laws represented 56.5 percent of all 
wages and salaries as compared with 
61.0 percent a year earlier. 
Preliminary data for the third quar- 
ter indicate that, though railroad pay 
rolls declined slightly below the 
amount in the preceding quarter, the 
drop was not as severe as in other in- 
dustries. As a result, pay rolls cov- 
ered by the Railroad Retirement and 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Acts represented 4.3 percent of all 
wages and salaries in the third quar- 
ter and 3.9 percent during April—June. 


Social Insurance and Related Pay- 
ments 


Payments under the selected pro- 
grams shown in table 3 amounted to 
$301.4 million in December and totaled 
$2.1 billion for the year. This total 
was 84 percent more than in 1944 and 
represented 70 percent of all social in- 
surance and related payments as esti- 
mated by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Retirement, disability, and sur- 
vivor payments increased in amount 
throughout 1945 but declined from 93 
percent of all payments in April to 
50 percent in December. 

Unemployment insurance  pay- 
ments—$149.3 million in December— 
were 11 percent above the November 
amount and more than 20 times the 
amount a year earlier: For the first 
time since April, State unemployment 
benefits declined from the level of the 
preceding month; the 1.8-percent drop 
in December may be attributed partly 
to the holidays, however. Some 1.3 
million beneficiaries received unem- 
ployment compensation payments 
during an average week in December, 
slightly fewer than in November. 
April marked the low point in 1945, 
when about 87,200 beneficiaries re- 
ceived payments in an average week, 
while December was the third month 
in which beneficiaries numbered more 
than 1 million a week and in which 
payments exceeded $100 million a 
month. More than 80 percent of the 
1945 State unemployment compensa- 
tion payments were made in Septem- 
ber-—December; total payments for the 
year were higher than in any previous 
year except 1940. 

Unemployed veterans in 1945 re- 





ceived nearly $115 million in readjust- 
ment allowances under title V of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944. The number of veterans receiv- 
ing these allowances increased almost 
every month during the year and 
reached a peak during the week ended 
December 22, when some 482,000 veter- 
ans received payments. The number 
during an average week in December 
was 86 percent more than in Novem- 
ber, while the amount paid repre- 
sented a 63-percent gain. 

The number of self-employed vet- 


erans receiving benefits also in- 
creased throughout the year. These 
payments, which are not included in 
table 3, were made to 21,000 veterans 
in December and amounted to $2.1 
million. In contrast, fewer than 1,300 
veterans received self-employment al- 
lowances in January 1945. Payments 
during 1945 totaled $11.7 million. 
Payments to unemployed and self- 
employed veterans in 1945 are not 
comparable with 1944 data because 
the program did not begin until Sep- 
tember 1944; the first unemployment 


Table 2.—Estimated pay rolls in employment covered by seiected programs ' in relation 
to all wages and salaries, by specified period, 1937-45 


{Data corrected to Jan. 25, 1946] 





| All wages Old-age and 
survivors 
| Salaries? | insurance 3 


Period | and 


| State un- | Railroad un- 
| employment | employment 
compensation 5} insurance ® 
| 


Railroad 
retirement 4 





Amount (in millions) 





Calendar year: 

















eee wie $45, 053 (7) $2, 265 
1938. - -..-- 41, 247 | $26, 200 2, 010 
| 44, 313 | 29, 069 2, 149 
1940....- aenecal 48,771 | 32, 450 2, 272 
est “er - 
141... 60, 885 | | 42, 146 | 2, 685 
1942... 80, 793 | 54,796 | 3, 337 
| ae : E 102, 932 | 66, 126 | 4, 058 
ae 113, 031 } 69, 463 | 4, 466 
| 
lod pane ; oe, 
, | 27, 146 17,915 16, 884 | 1, 088 
CS eee : } 27, 990 | 18, 289 17, 244 | 1, 108 
July-Sept._.___- 28, 402 18, 533 17, 330 | 1, 137 
Oct.-Dec- --- aft, 29, 493 19, 177 18, 005 | 1, 133 
' 
1945 | ' | 
Jan.-Mar ‘ 28, 727 18, 434 17, 389 | 1,130 
Apr.-June. ----- oie } 29, 063 | 18, 429 17, 379 | 1, 141 
July-Sept--.-.-....-- ; 26, 719 16, 27¢ 15, 091 81,139 
Percent of all wages and salaries 
Calendar year: | > | 4 2 A 
aaa 100.0 | 72.7 | 5.0 | (7) | 5.0 
lL 100. 0 | 70. 4 | 4.9 | 63.5 | 4.9 
_ ae 100.0 | 72.7 4.8 } 65.6 | 4.8 
1940. _....- , 100. 0 73. 1 . j 66. 5 | ‘ ; 
eae 100. 0 74.6 | 4 39.2 . 
1942 100. 0 72.0 | 4.1 | 67.8 4.1 
1943_.-.--- 100.0 | 68.2 | 3.9 | 64.2 | 3.9 
1944. _._- 100.0 | 65. 4 | 4.0 | 61.5 4.0 
| | 
1944 
eo ee 100.0 | 66. 0 4.0 | 62. 2 | 4.0 
Apr.-June-..-.-.-- miwed : 100.0 | 65.3 4.0 61.6 | 4.0 
July-Sept.......... 100.0 | 65.3 4.0 61.0 | 4. 
Oct.-Dec.....--- 100. 0 | 65.0 | 3.8 | 61.0 | 3.8 
. | 
1945 ' 
Jan.-Mar 100. 0 64. a 3. 9 5 | 3. 9 
Apr.-June 100. 0 63. 4 3. 9 | 59.8 | 3. 9 
July—Sept 100.0 | 60. 9 4.3 | 56.5 4.3 








1 Includes data for Alaska and Hawaii. Pay roll 
in these 2 Territories covered by State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs has ranged from $18 
million to $78 million per quarter. ; 

2 Data from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Quarterly data have been adjusted to 
correct for distribution of bonus payments. Repre- 
sents estimated wages and salaries paid in cash and 
in kind in continental United States and, in addition, 
Army and Navy pay rolls in all other areas. In- 
cludes employee contributions to social insurance 
and retirement programs. Because estimates of all 
wages and salaries are built up by industry groups, 
amount in covered and noncovered employment 
cannot be determined precisely. While the esti- 
mated amount in covered employment included 
within this total differs from pay rolls in covered 
employment as given in this table, the difference is 
so small that it does not invalidate relationship of 


covered pay rolls to total. Commerce estimates 
relate to calendar quarters; estimates for pay rolls 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance, railroad 
retirement, and unemployment compensation relate 
to pay periods ended in calendar quarters. 

3 Taxable wages plus estimated nontaxable wages 
in excess of $3,000 earned in employment covered by 
program. 

‘Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages in excess 
of $300 per month. 

5 Taxable wages plus nontaxable wages earned in 
employment covered by program; excludes earnings 
of railroad workers covered by State laws through 
June 1939. Data for 1944 and 1945 estimated. 

6 Estimated for 1937-June 1939 when railroad 
workers were covered by State unemployment com- 
pensation laws. 

7 Not available. 

§ Preliminary. 
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Table 3.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 
[In thousands; data corrected to Feb. 1, 1946] 



















































































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs eee ee 
Survivor benefits 
Monthly retirement and State Rail- 
Calendar year Total disability benefits } Rhode |} unem- |Service-| road 
and month as Monthly Lump-sum § Island | ploy- | men’s |Unem- 
sickness} ment | Read- | ploy- 
| 1 y Bait Civil ¥ com- com- just- bene 
: Rail- Civil Vet- : Rail- et- : ail- ivi et- | pensa- | pensa- | ment nsur- 
Social road | Service | erans omg road erans | ‘ seg road |Service| erans | tion tion Act 2 | ance 
es Retire- | Com- | Admin- rit Retire- | Admin- | tity Retire-| Com- |Admin- laws 1! Act 18 
Aces | ment mis- istra- heise ment | istra- | Ach » | ment | mis- | istra- 
| =e Act3 | sion 4 tion 5 Act? | tion? | + | Act’ | sion‘ | tion 
| | 
Number of beneficiaries 
| 
| | ! | 
1944 | | | 
| | 
eS |e | 608.7 | 163. 5 83.9 955.7 | 454.3 4.3 372.7 | 13.0 1.4 1.4 3.6 | 4.5 74.9 16.8 1,2 
| | 
1945 | | 
| | 
522.6 | 163.9 84.8 982.3 | 467.0 4.3 380. 9 | 15.4 1.5 1.5 3.7 4.4 104.8 2.7 1.9 
533.9 164.9 85.4 | 1,008.1 479.4 4.2 386.3 | 15.4 1.4 1.5 3.4 4.3 100.1 26. 1 1.8 
547.1 } 165.5 86.0 | 1,037.8 | 494.7 4.3 405.7 | 18.7 2.0 2.8 3.8 5.0 103. 2 27.8 1.6 
558.4 | 166.0 86.6 | 1,070.3 510.0 4.3 459.5 |} 17.0 1.9 2.0 3.7 5.3 87.2 28.3 1.2 
570.6 | 166.4 87.3 | 1,105.6 | 523.7 4.3} 500.9] 18.5 2.2 2.3 4.4 7.2 98.0| 28.1 a 
582.0 | 167.1 88.0 | 1,144.2 537.0 4.4 537.3 17.0 | 1.9 2.0 4.6 aoe 129. 4 31.8 8 
595.3} 167.8 88.8 | 1,194.3 546.8 4.4 570.7 | 14.7 | ¥ 2.0 4.7 6.4 185. 5 38.5 -6 
| 609. 4 168. 5 89.4 | 1,245.8 554. 2 4.4 600.8 | 14.7 Le 1.8 4.7 5.8 230. 5 44.1 1.2 
September-.-..---- 624.4; 169.5 89.9 | 1,309.3 564. 1 4.4 628.8 | 12.1} 1.8 1.4 4.7 5.0 640.0 73.2 2.1 
October. ......... 652.6 170.5 90.9 | 1,389.8 579.8 4.4 656.1 | 16.6 1.5 ee 5.0 4.9 | 1,181.5 122.9 5.8 
November-...---- 677.7 | 171.8 91.7 | 1,464.8 592.0 4.4 680. 2 12.9 1.4 1.3 4.1 4.5 | 1,318.4 217.7 9.3 
December-.-.-.-.--- 695.9 | 172.9 92.5 | 1,533.6 601.2 4.4 697.5 | 13.2 1.3 Pe 3.8 4.4 1, 300.0 405.0 12.7 
| | | 
Amount of benefits 14 
$458, 896 }_........ $683 | $51, 630 ae a een $4, 062 | $3,395 
eS 40, 001 53, 694 444 96, 370 | $1,278 }|........ 4,401 3, 684 
a 96, 766 56, 118 1,383 | 101,492 | 10,478 $291 4, 604 3, 405 
Fk 107, 282 58, 331 1,451 | 109,192 | 13, 896 1, 926 4, 952 3, 553 
.}1, 188, 702 | $21,074 | 114, 166 62, 019 1,448 | 105,696 | 11, 736 2, 497 5, 810 By WOU lacocacce] CITE lscnccusc 15, 961 
1, 085, 488 55, 141 | 119,912 64, 933 1, 559 | 111,799 | 13,328 3, 421 6, 170 i | ee >} |: en 14, 537 
1, 130, 721 80, 305 | 122, 806 68, 115 1,603 | 111,193 | 15,038 4,114 6, 108 if eee eg eee 6, 268 
921, 463 97,257 | 125, 795 72,961 | 331,350 | 57,763 1,704 | 116,133 | 17,830 5, 560 7, 344 4,350 | $2,857 | 79,643 |_.-..... 917 
1,119, 582 | 119,009 | 129,707 78,081 | 456,279 | 76,942 1,765 | 144,302 | 22, 146 6, 591 7, 863 4, 784 $4, 113 582 
2, 062, 338 | 157,392 | 137,140 85, 742 | 699, 854 |104, 232 1,772 | 256, 831 | 26, 136 8,138 | 10, 244 5, 025 114, 612 2, 352 
105, 566 10, 903 11, 064 6,788 | 44,485 | 7, 237 147 13, 813 1, 836 598 693 391 330 5,192 | 2,018 70 
1945 
LL — ae 111, 871 11, 257 11, 065 6, 856 46, 993 7, 507 143 13, 891 2, 189 599 830 371 318 7, 299 2, 442 111 
February-.- -- 111, 874 11, 548 11, 184 6, 810 46, 971 7, 755 143 14, 404 2, 181 534 788 319 290 6, 435 2, 413 98 
March.__-..- 119, 348 11, 925 11, 253 6, 962 49, 039 8, 094 146 16, 042 2, 634 764 1, 257 388 362 7, 242 3, 139 100 
eri ....... 121, 222 12, 155 11, 270 6, 974 50, 306 8, 297 151 18, 450 2,370 748 968 363 387 6, 179 2, 540 63 
Se 128, 566 12, 450 11, 247 7,119 51, 950 8, 478 147 22, 085 2, 563 874 1, 102 438 524 7, 044 2, 501 45 
June 135, 788 12, 701 11,379 7, 137 54, 804 8, 707 152 22, 613 2, 346 716 956 462 517 9, 686 3, 572 42 
143, 997 12, 974 11, 448 7, 220 57, 228 8,773 148 23, 492 2, 033 649 928 469 469 14, 352 3, 778 35 
151, 542 13, 348 11, 484 7, 263 59, 483 8, 889 149 23, 450 2, 021 693 842 461 425 17, 948 5, 013 72 
190, 305 13, 666 11, 559 7, 246 63, 558 9, 005 150 23, 164 1, 697 736 672 13 470 367 50, 440 7, 457 118 
October. -- 263, 892 14, 599 11, 680 7, 337 69, 602 9, 415 148 25, 511 2, 432 658 835 15 500 355 | 106,445 | 14, 088 337 
November 282, 601 15, 221 11, 757 7,377 |'5 73, 240 9, 621 147 |15 26, 530 1, 811 588 7 15 406 329 | 108, 550 | 25, 770 553 
December- .._-.-- 301, 360 15, 548 11, 864 7,440 |15 76,680 | 9,690 149 {15 27, 200 1, 857 578 366 | 15377 317 | 106,617 | 41,900 T77 





















































1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benefits 
under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disa- 
bility payments to veterans. 

2 Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries. 
Partly estimated. 

3 Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payments 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving both sur- 
vivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more individuals 
sharing 1 death-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to surviv- 
ors include annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12-month 
death-benefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

4 Retirement and disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
survivor elections; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons reemployed 
under the National Defense Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942, Payments 
principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include 
payments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments in- 
clude accrued annuities to date of death paid tosurvivors. Refunds to employees 
patie J the service are not included but will be summarized twice a year in the 

ulletin. 

5 Veterans’ pensions and compensation. 

6 Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated. 

7 Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 

8 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made, and 
amount of such payments. 


§ For the period January 1937-August 1939, includes payments to covered work- 
ers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are not survivor payments. 

10 Payments for burial of deceased veterans. 

11 Number represents average weekly number of beneficiaries. Annual 
amounts adjusted for voided benefit checks; monthly amounts not adjusted. 
gm aaa compensation data for September-December partly esti- 
mated. 

12 Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans only; excludes payments 
to self-employed veterans. Number represents average weekly number of vet- 
erans paid readjustment allowances during weeks ended in the month. Amounts 
before July 1945 represent payments during weeks ended in the month; for July 
and subsequent months, payments are on calendar-month basis. Payments for 
November and December partly estimated. 

13 Number represents average number of persons receiving benefits for unem- 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. Annual amounts adjusted for under- 
payments and recoveries of overpayments; monthly figures not adjusted. 

14 Payments to individuals: amounts certified, under the Social Security and 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including retroactive payments) and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act; disbursements minus cancellations, under Civil 
Service Commission and Veterans Administration programs; checks issued by 
State agencies, under State unemployment insurance and Rhode Island sickness 
compensation programs and under the Servicemens’ Readjustment Act. 

15 Preliminary estimate. 
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Chart 1.—Payments under selected social insurance and related programs, January 


1938-December 1945 
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allowances were paid for the week 
ended September 16, 1944, while first 
payments to the self-employed were 
made in November 1944 with respect 
to self-employment in October. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
benefits under the four programs 
amounted to $111.5 million, 52 percent 
more than the amount in December 
1944. Disability payments to veterans 
increased 72 percent, retirement bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act rose 
43 percent, and civil-service and rail- 
road retirement payments increased 
9.6 and 7.2 percent, respectively. 

The 1.5 million veterans receiving 
disability payments included some 
15,600 retired reserve officers of World 
War Ii—five times the number in De- 
cember 1944—and about 2,500 emer- 
gency officers of World War I. In the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1945, aver- 
age benefits for these two groups— 
$94 for reserve officers of World War 
II and $137 for emergency officers of 
World War I—were higher than aver- 
ages payable to other disabled veter- 
ans. Also included in the 1.5 million 
veterans are disabled veterans who 














receive increased payments while tak- 
ing vocational training. On June 30, 
1945, some 15,000 veterans were re- 
ceiving such training, and the in- 


creased payments amounted to 
slightly more than $7 million during 
the fiscal year 1944—45. 

Monthly survivor benefits in De- 
cember ranged about 75 percent above 
the amount a year earlier. Payments 
to survivors of deceased veterans 
numbered 697,500 and amounted to an 
estimated $27.2 million, nearly dou- 
ble the amount in December 1944. 
Monthly payments under the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement 
Acts also increased during the 12- 
month period, but the increases were 
relatively small. Lump-sum death 
payments totaled $3.2 million for the 
four programs, 9.7 percent less than 
the amount a year earlier. 

Rhode Island sickness benefits con- 
tinued downward in December. The 
1945 peak for these payments was 
reached in May, after the beginning 
of a new benefit year in April, and 
payments declined throughout the 
rest of the year. In December, $317,- 


000 was expended, and a weekly aver- 
age of about 4,400 beneficiaries re- 
ceived payments. 


Civil-Service Refunds 


Refunds amounting to nearly $81 
million were paid to 858,100 former 
Federal employees in 1945 (table 4). 
The number of refunds increased 22 
percent above the 1944 level, while the 
amount rose 92 percent. Conse- 
quently, the average refund in 1945 
was $94 as compared with an average 
of $60 in the preceding year; the av- 
erage refund in the second half of 1945 
was $113 as against $78 in the first 6- 
month period. 

The increase in the average refund 
reflects to a large extent an increase 
in average length of service and a 
higher wage level. Recently laid-off 
“war-service” and other appointees, 
many of whom had several years’ serv- 
ice, but less than 5 years, to their 
credit, were entitled to substantial 
amounts upon termination of their 
employment. Civil-service employees 
who have at least 5 years’ Federal 
service cannot withdraw contributions 
deposited after January 1942—instead, 
such contributions are held in the re- 
tirement fund until they attain age 62 
when they receive a monthly payment, 
or until they die when their benefi- 
ciaries receive a lump-sum payment 
with accrued interest. 


Table 4.—Number and amount of civil- 
service refunds, by specified period, 
1943-45 } 


{In thousands] 





| Refunds 
Period | 
| Number | Amount 








Calendar year 1943_._.-...-.-.- 204. 3 $10, 809 
January-June._.......------ 72.4 4, 238 
July-December ----.....---- 131.9 6, 571 

Calendar year 1944_.....-...-- 704. 2 42, 156 
January-June-_............- 260. 3 15, 355 
July-December. --.....---.-- 443.8 26, 801 

Calendar year 1945_..........- 858. 1 80, 992 
January—Jume.._...........- 458. 3 35, 882 
July—December---.....--..-- 399. 8 45, 110 

DO cccnutwnnk caasiankues 58.6 5, 164 

pe Eee ee er res ee 63. 1 5, 517 

| | ee cen 62.7 6, 087 

raat eee 60.3 6, 806 

November... .............- 79.1 | 10, 675 

an ee 76.0 | 10, 862 
1 








1 Refunds principally from civil-service retirement 
and disability fund but include also payments from 
Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and dis- 
ability funds administered by Civil Service Com- 
mission. 
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Social Security 





Financial and Economic Data 
The Budget for 1946-47 


The budget for the fiscal year 
1946-47, submitted by the President 
to Congress on January 21, recom- 
mends total appropriations of $562 
million to the Social Security Board, 
a 10-percent increase over actual ap- 
propriations for 1945-46 (table 5). 
This sum includes $532 million for 
grants to States and $30 million for 
expenses of the Board in administer- 
ing its several programs. 

The number of recipients of pub- 
lic assistance began going up several 
months ago, and is expected to in- 
crease still further in the fiscal year 
1946-47. Grants to States for old-age 
assistance are estimated at $399 mil- 
lion in the budget, 10 percent above 


Table 5.— Appropriations under the Social 
Security Act, fiscal years 1945-46 and 
1946-47 } 


[In en 





Appropriations 




















Item | 
Recom- | 
henry a 
1946-47 | 
Total, Social Security Act_| $573, 604 2 $524, 586 
Social Security Board, total 561, 732 “512 2 862 
Salaries and expenses 29, 687 24, 820 
Grants to States, total 532, 045 | 488, 042 
Old-age assistance 398, 700 | 363,000 
Aid to dependent children 73, 950 57, 000 
Aid to the blind 11, 350 11, 000 
Unemployment compen- 
sation administration 2 48, 045 57, 042 
Department of Labor, Chil- rT one 
dren’s Bureau, total_____- 11,717 | 11, 579 
Administrative expenses, 
maternal and child wel- 
fare services 517 379 
Grants to States, total. 11, 200 11, 200 
Maternal and child health | 
services | 5, 820 5, 820 
Services for crippled chil- 
dren 3, 870 
Child welfare services. _-- 1, 510 
Department of Commerce, : 
Bureau of the Census, total 155 145 


1 Excludes expenses incurred by the Treasury 
Department in administration of title II of the 
Social Security Act and the Federal Insurance Con- 
tributions Act, reimbursed to the general fund of 
Treasury from ‘old- -age and survivors insurance trust 
fund. Estimates for 1947 make specific provision for 
additional costs made necessary by pay legislation 
enacted near the close of 1944-45. The 1946 appro- 
priations do not make specific provision for such 
costs, and thus are not comparable with 1947 
estimates. 

2Includes the following appropriations in the 
First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946: Social 
Security Board, salaries and expenses, $1,949,125; 
grants to States for unemployment compensation 
administration, $25,042,000. 

3 Excludes transfers from War Manpower Com- 
mission for employment office facilities and services. 


* Source: The Budget of the United States Govern- 
ment for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947. 


the appropriation for the current fis- 
cal year. Grants for aid to dependent 
children are estimated at $74 mil- 
lion, a 30-percent increase, and grants 
for aid to the blind at $11.4 million, or 
3 percent higher. The recommended 
appropriations are based on estimates 
of expenditures under State programs, 
which the Federal Government 
matches under the terms of the Social 
Security Act. The amount recom- 
mended for grants to States for un- 
employment compensation adminis- 
tration in 1946-47 reflects the in< 
creased administrative costs—as com- 
pared with the war period—resulting 
from the dislocation of the economy 
during the conversion from war to 
peace. The $48 million proposed for 
financing the administrative costs of 
State unemployment compensation 
programs in 1946-47 is 16 percent less 
than the total amount appropriated 
for 1945-46, but 60 percent above ap- 
propriations for 194445. 

Factors involved in the increased 
appropriation recommended for ad- 
ministrative expenses of the Board in- 
clude an increase in the work load and 
added costs resulting from pay raises 
and inauguration of the shorter work- 
week near the close of the fiscal year 
1944-45. 

Appropriations are also made under 
the Social Security Act to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Bureau of the 
Census. The same sum as in the cur- 
rent fiscal year—$11.2 million—is rec- 


‘ 


Table 6.—Social insurance tax collections, 
fiscal years 1944-45, 1945-46, and 1946- 
47 


{In ve 





| Estimated 
Program a ee ele ___| Actual 
| | 1944-45 
| 1946-47 | 1945-46 | 
5 Sn ae | $2, 352 | $2, 184 ' $2, 399 


| 
Old-age and survivors in- if | 


surance, total__..___- 2, 103 1,890 | 2,982 
eeec Eneirets J 
Federal Insurance Con- | | 
tributions Act | 1,464 | 1,131 | 1,310 
Federal employees’ re- 
tirement acts ! | 105 | 495 | 487 
Carriers Taxing Act 234 264 285 
Unemployment insur- | | 
ance, total. __- | 249 295 | 317 
| | 
Railroad Unemploy- | H 
ment Insurance Act 2} 190 120 | 132 
Federal Unemploy- | | 
ment Tax Act | 149 175 185 





1 Represents employee and Government contri- 
butions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds. 

2 Represents the 10 percent of railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions shown as a receipt 
item in the budget and the 90 percent of collections 
deposited by the Railroad Retirement Board in the 
railroad unemployment insurance account of the 
unemployment trust fund. 


Source: The Budget of the United States Government 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947. 


ommended for grants to States for 
maternal and child health, services 
for crippled children, and child wel- 
fare services. This is the maximum 
amount authorized by title V of the 
act. 

The grand total of $574 million rec- 
ommended for appropriation under 
the Social Security Act represents 
about 18 percent of all proposed Fed- 


Table 7.—Social security trust fund operations, fiscal years 1944-45, 1945-46, and 1946-47 


[In millions} 

















| | 
| Estimated | 
Actual 
Item | 1944-45 
| 1946-47 1945-46 | 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund | | | 
Receipts. ___- | $1, 629 $1, 278 | $1, 434 
Appropriations (equal to Federal insurance contributions) | 1, 464 1, 131 | 1,310 
Interest on investments_______- 165 147 124 
Expenditures____.__-- 445 | 356 | 267 
ee = 407 323 | 240 
Administrative expenses.____- ‘ 38 33 27 
Net addition to fund_- } 1, 184 | 922 1, 167 
Total assets of fund as of June 30_- el 8,719 7, 535 6, 613 
Investments in United States securities.................---- j 1, 184 952 | 1, 137 
| | | 
pases sera trust fund | | 
Receipts. __- a0 5 SEE eee eT | 1. 248 | 1,316 1, 507 
“AE RST ELIAS Sige oe eg aaa ieee eae Peper mee | 1, 001 1, 056 1, 256 
Deposits by Railroad Retirement Board | 90 | 108 119 
Transfers from railroad ecunavieueens insurance administration e | 
SS S25 eee eee sere 2 ae eine 8 10 9 
Interest on investments.........--..----------- 149 143 124 
Expenditures 1,910 1, 005 71 
Withdrawals by States_ | 1,000 1,000 70 
Benefit payments, railroad ‘unemploy ment insurance account S| 10 | 5 1 
Net addition to fand....................- as all 238 | 311 1, 436 
Total assets of fund as of June 30...___.........----.----------------- | 7, 865 7, 627 7,315 
Investments in United States securities._.............---------------- | 238 | 311 1, 437 
| 





Source: The Budget of the United States Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947. 
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eral appropriations, as compared with 
0.5 percent in the fiscal year 1946. 

Estimates of revenues contained in 
the budget indicate that Federal un- 
employment tax collections are ex- 
pected to decline by 15 percent dur- 
ing 1946-47 (table 6). Collections of 
contributions under the Federal em- 
ployees’ retirement systems are ex- 
pected to decline by 18 percent and 
those under the Carriers Taxing Act 
by 11 percent. The only increase ex- 
pected in receipts of social insurance 
taxes is one of 29 percent in Federal 
insurance contributions attributable 
to the increase in tax rates from 1 
to 24% percent now scheduled for Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. Receipts from the five 
social insurance taxes covered by table 
6 are expected to be $2.4 billion in 
the fiscal year 1947 or 7 percent of 
the $32.9 billion estimated for total 
Federal tax receipts. In the last full 
fiscal year of the war, 1944-1945, so- 
cial insurance tax collections of $2.4 
billion represented about 5 percent of 
all Federal receipts. 

The assets of the unemployment 
trust fund have grown by more than 
$1 billion in each fiscal year since 
1941-42, because of the large excess 
of receipts over expenditures. In 
1944-45, the increase was $1.4 billion, 
but the budget indicates increases of 
only $311 million in 1945-46 and of 
only $238 million in 1946-47 (table 7). 
In 1944-45, States withdrew from the 
fund only $70 million for payment of 
unemployment benefits, but in both 
fiscal years 1946 and 1947, with- 
drawals are estimated in the budget 
at $1 billion. The largest volume of 
withdrawals in any previous fiscal 
year occurred in 1940-41, when the 
total reached $537 million. 

Receipts of the unemployment trust 
fund, which consist primarily of de- 
posits of tax collections by the States, 
are estimated to decline 13 percent 
during the current fiscal year and an- 
other 5 percent—to $1 billion—in the 
fiscal year 1947. 

The budget indicates that the 
growth in assets of the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund is not 
expected to be curtailed to the same 
degree as in the case of the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. While appropria- 
tions of contributions to the fund are 
expected to decline and benefit pay- 
ments to increase during the current 
year, a $922-million excess of receipts 





Table 8.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs 
by specified period, 1936-45 


[In thousands] 





Retirement, disability, and 


survivors insurance 





















Unemployment insurance 


| 
| 
| 
| 














Perior | ve ¢ | aj 
Period | Federal | a Taxeson | Stateunem- | Federal | a. 
insurance service carriers ployment | unemploy- ‘| me ma y 
contribu- | cavbatinies and their | contribu- | ment | santeaaiid 
ys | UES 2m ees | ions 3 | axes 4 iranc 
— | tions 2 employees tions | - Comes contributions 
Calendar year: | | 
1936... | (5) } $i83 | (8) | 6 $23 | 
1937 (5) | 92, 652 (5) | 6 80, 620 
| RS $115, 290 110, 929 | $778, 392 | 88, 745 
1939 129, 957 | 3,219 | 824, 879 | 102, 001 | 
1940 141, 874 | , 222 | 853, 824 | 105, 379 | 
1941 168, 100 | 148, 184 1, 006, 327 | 98, 018 
1942 265, 619 | 193, 346 1, 139, 332 | 123, 515 | 
1943 432, 913 | 232, 247 1,325, 421 | 160, 921 | 
1944 444, 196 | 286, 157 | 1,317, 079 | 183, 489 | 
P 1945 ‘ = , 540, 775 | 1, 161, 883 | 184, 405 | 130, 414 
) months ended: | | } 
December 1943 | 309, 580 | 692, 285 | 26, 995 | 56, 193 
December 1944 5 | 340, 826 } 656, 092 | 30, 575 | 67, 179 
December 1945 394, 884 | | 565, 989 | 30, 436 | 65, 601 
1944 | 
| | j 
alt 2 ee - | | eine 
December... .....- 8, 974. | 24, 226 | 55, 235 5, 899 | 919 | 31, 761 
. | | 
1945 | } | | 
January ea 5 | 24, 230 1, 156 | 132, 093 | 31 
February - ---_- 5 | 24, 707 | 4, 679 127, 303 | } 724 
March | 23, 846 | 65, 484 5, 162 | | 31, 471 
SS 26, 498 | 1, 465 158, 365 | } 35 
MOE 0055. satel 5 | 24, 808 | 8, 587 167, 886 | 2, 215 
Ea Ree , 591 | 21, 803 | 60, 041 5, 085 | 30, 013 
| = 61, 501 | 7 271, 976 | 1,478 173, 103 | } 50 
CS ee 285, 803 | 25, 236 | ; 150, 319 | | 1, 369 
September. ._____- 4,731 | 97, 267 | 59, 397 5. 870 | 768 | 31, 401 
October___..-..- 54, 434 | 23, 859 | 1, 468 122, 910 | 54 
November-..-....---| 237, 766 24, 881 | 8, 479 106, 116 | 845 
December oe 6, 916 | 21, 664 | 58, 525 7,672 31, 882 








1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
Ployers in employments covered by old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents contributions plus penalties and in- 
terest collected from employers and contributions 
from employees in 4 States, deposited in State clear- 
ing accounts. Data reported by State agencies, 
corrected to Feb. 6, 1946. 


over expenditures is anticipated. It 
is estimated that, because of the 
scheduled increase in contribution 
rates, appropriations to the fund will 
increase to $1.5 billion in 1946-47, the 
highest level ever reached. Although 
benefit payments are also expected to 
reach a new high ($407 million) in 
that year, a net addition of $1.2 bil- 
lion to the assets of the fund during 
the year is indicated. 

Workers who are eligible for retire- 
ment but have kept on working will 
probably retire in increasing numbers 
as employment opportunities lessen, 
and benefit rolls will mount more rap- 
idly than in recent years. In the last 
fiscal year, benefits totaled $240 mil- 
lion (on a checks-cashed basis); the 
total is expected to increase 35 per- 





4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

5 Not available. 

6 Includes $40,561,886 subsequently refunded to 
States which did not collect taxes on 1936 pay rolls, 
and in which employers paid full tax to the Federal 
Government. 

7 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Columbia 
for certain District government employees. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
Onless otherwise noted. 


cent in the current fiscal year and 
another 26 percent in 1946-47. 

Social security financial operations 
during the calendar year 1945, sum- 
marized here, show that some of the 
trends forecast by the budget already 
had set in toward the close of 1945. 


Financial Operations in 1945 


During the first half of 1945, re- 
ceipts in the form of premiums col- 
lected under the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance and the State un- 
employment insurance programs re- 
mained generally at the high war 
level, while benefit expenditures re- 
mained low. The reductions in em- 
ployment and pay rolls following VE- 
day and VJ-day immediately resulted 
in larger withdrawals from the un- 
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Security 





Table 9.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 } 
[In thousands] 



































Railroad unemployment insurance 
Nettotalon -Unex- State accounts account 
Total assets} U.S. Gov-| pended 
Period at — ernment ee, Bal Bal 
perio securities | at end o : Interest With- — De- | Interest | Benefit | @ ance 
acquired period Deposits credited drawals * ee f posits | credited |payments we 2 f 
Cumulative, January 1936-De- 
alee SEE $7, 537, 391 | $7, 508, 183 $29, 208 | $9, 104, 058 $475, 895 | $2,747,072 | $6, 832,935 | $561,513 | $34,842 | $46,014 $704, 455 
alendar year: 
ee ee ee eee 1, 957, 977 436, 300 12, 677 860, 784 58, 898 614,814 | 1,804, 833 59, 907 1, 220 15, 449 153, 144 
EE ee ee 2, 744, 358 786, 700 12,358 | 1,008, 149 53, 000 349, 583 | 2,516, 349 66, 281 4, 556 15, 088 227, 958 
a 3, 698, 008 955, 000 11,008 | 1,138, 530 68, 048 344, 263 | 3,378,714 85, 973 , 0 6, 695 319, 291 
co EEE 5, 146.745 | 1, 408,000 51,745 | 1,328,117 81, 864 77,583 | 4,711,113 98, 244 7, 409 1,014 435, 632 
EE eas 6, 583, 434 | 1, 484, 000 4,434 | 1,316,940 50, 518 63,153 | 6,015,418 | 119, 261 4, 564 5 568, 016 
“| Beh AeeeS ES ES Aa SS 7, 537, 391 929, 183 , 208 | 1,160,712 118, 460 461,711 | 6,832,935 | 117,374 11, 010 1, 948 704, 455 
6 months ended: 
December 1943................. 5, 146, 745 728, 000 51, 745 691, 372 41, 101 23,929 | 4,711,113 50, 575 3, 722 255 435, 632 
December 1944__- 6, 583, 434 709, 000 4, 434 659, 005 3, 092 27, 082 6, 015, 418 60, 462 285 232 568, 016 
December 1945................- 7, 537, 391 201, 010 29, 208 563, 713 8, 413 418,300 | 6, 832,935 59, 041 793 1, 395 704, 455 
1944 
LL Se ee 6, 583, 434 33, 000 4, 434 7,071 2, 336 4,910 | 6,015, 418 28, 585 216 53 568, 016 
1945 
een eee 6. 674, 828 74, 000 21, 828 43, 537 50, 165 6,970 | 6, 102, 174 27 4, 637 100 572, 654 
ES its 6, 880, 453 220, 000 7, 453 tl. 7h er 6,758 | 6, 307, 239 oe 92 573, 214 
ot See ee aaes 6, 914, 989 38, 000 3, 989 11, 346 2, 702 7,970 | 6,313,317 28, 324 250 116 601, 672 
oo See ee aay 6, 956, 109 25, 000 20, 109 46, 955 6,137 | 6,354, 135 324 85 601, 974 
pee Se ee 7, 226, 959 283, 000 7, 959 276, 077 7,280 | 6,622,933 65 604, 026 
UM oe Py 7, 315, 258 88, 173 8, 084 7, 261 8,296 | 6, 679, 109 96 636, 148 
ASS a 7, 372, 826 35, 000 30, 653 62, 778 14.932 | 6,726,955 41 645, 870 
oo eee ee 7, 610, 393 251, 000 17, 219 257, 968 21,593 | 6,963, 330 41 647, 061 
CS ae eae 7, 546, 118 —20, 000 22, 944 8, 750 55,040 | 6, 920, 534 100 675, 582 
 ) "See 7, 531, 594 —90, 000 48, 420 42, 316 107,224 | 6,856, 064 216 675, 528 
ehh, eT 7, 606, 978 65, 000 58, 804 183, 097 108, 283 | 6,931,019 388 675, 957 
CS ee ae een 7, 587, 391 —39, 990 , 208 8, 803 111,228 | 6,832,935 608 704, 455 





























1 Beginning July 


benefit payments. 
2 Includes accrued interest. 


f 1939, contains separate book account for railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance, in which are held moneys deposited by Railroad Retirement 
Board and from which Secretary of the Treasury makes benefit payments as 
certified by the Railroad Retirement Board. Contains also separate account for 
each State agency, in which are held all moneys deposited from State unemploy- 
ment funds and from which State agencies withdraw amounts as required for 


Minus figures represent redemptions. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-45 


[In thousands] 


3 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $106,520,286, of which $441,316 was transferred from Ken- 
tucky in 1945. 

4 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration fund 
amounting to $47,649,000, of which $9,618,000 was transferred in 1945. 





























| Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| Reimburse- Net total Cash with p 
: Transfers ; ; Credit of 
~— and appro- | Interest, | Benent || mentor | of 0-8. | aispursiné lund account| Total® 
priations to received 2 payments 3 trative oer) 1of at end of riod 
trust fund ! rative securities end 0 period perl 
expenses 4 acquired 5 period 

re. January 1937-December 1945____- $7, 672, 449 $545, 225 $928, 135 $168, 884 $7, 054, 771 $44, 870 $21, 362 $7, 120, 655 
‘alendar year: 

607, 004 42, 861 35, 354 26, 203 581, 300 10, 416 3, 789 2, 030, 706 

789, 298 56, 159 88, 083 26, 158 719, 900 16, 530 8, 992 2, 761, 921 

1, 012, 490 72, 271 130, 675 27, 898 919, 034 27, 382 5, 294 3, 688, 110 

1, 239, 490 $8, 250 165, 938 29, 454 1, 123, 400 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 

1, 315, 680 106, 741 208, 972 29, 201 1, 188, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

1, 285, 486 134, 318 73, 885 29, 973 1, 087, 937 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 

ee SS 652, 027 2, 684 86, 223 16, 326 542, 000 29, 097 12, 527 4, 820, 458 

December 1944_.__ 675, 585 6, 248 110, 598 12, 920 557, 964 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

651, 152 16, 712 144, 649 15, 941 508, 490 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 

3, 974 2, 530 19, 248 1, 869 290, 000 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 

NONI St ns Se oS et oi eeatanien 33, 275 4, 938 20, 032 30, 376 36, 371 6, 020, 582 

February -__ bc. 19, 431 32, 936 234, 129 6, 220, 899 

March... 17, 640 7, 673 22, 751 32, 256 35, 065 6, 221, 155 

April. -- (Near Oe 21, 820 33, 427 50, 860 6, 238, 121 

May.._- eS aan 22, 848 33, 569 341, 115 6, 528, 518 

June.._- 4, 591 104, 995 22, 354 35, 092 32, 007 6, 613, 381 

i fl eee 23, 139 35, 938 67, 048 6, 649, 267 

August _--.. i aie 22, 888 38, 021 325, 404 6, 909, 706 

September. 4, 731 9, 242 23, 497 39, 074 39, 351 6, 897, 706 

October-.-- |, ieee 25, 365 38, 682 65, 974 6, 923, 938 

clit AO eS EES 237, 766 99 24, 082 42, 582 288, 020 7, 134, 883 

ea are eae 6, 916 7, 371 25, 678 44, 870 21, 362 7, 120, 655 


























! Beginning July 1940, trust fund appropriations equal taxes collected under the 


Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 


2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


4 Figures for 1944 and 1945 include bookkeeping adjustments for reimburse ments 
in previous years and do not reflect actual outlays. 
5 Includes accrued interest. 
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employment trust fund for benefit 
payments, but receipts under both 
programs were not affected until the 
last quarter of the year, since collec- 
tions are based on wages earned in the 
preceding quarter. 

Premium revenue.—During the first 
9 months of the year, collections of 
Federal insurance contributions re- 
mained at the 1944 level (table 8). 
April-June collections were actually 
higher than in any other quarter since 
the beginning of the program. In the 
last quarter of the year, however, con- 
tributions were almost 10 percent be- 
low those in the last quarter of 1944. 
Nevertheless, total contributions of 
$1,285 million during 1945 were only 2 
percent under the record high of the 
preceding year. 

Federal collections of unemploy- 
ment taxes slightly exceeded those 
during 1944. Because the taxes on 
each year’s pay rolls are not payable 
until the following year, the decline 
in production in the latter part of 
1945 will not be reflected in Federal 
unemployment tax collections until 
1946. State unemployment contribu- 
tions, however, which are based on 
earnings in the preceding quarter, re- 
flected the decline in production; con- 
tributions in the last quarter of 1945 
were 26 percent less than in the last 
quarter of 1944, and for the year as a 
whole were 12 percent less than in 
1944. 

Taxes on carriers and their employ- 
ees and railroad unemployment in- 
surance contributions for 1945 were 
slightly below 1944 collections. Con- 
tributions to the three Federal Gov- 
ernment retirement funds shown in 
table 8, however, rose 23 percent dur- 
ing the year; premiums paid by em- 
ployees increased by about 5 percent, 
while the Government contribution 
rose, on the average, more than 25 
percent. 

Unemployment trust fund. — The 
most striking change in operations of 
this fund in 1945, as compared with 
the previous war years, occurred in 
the amounts withdrawn by the States 
to pay unemployment benefits. The 
States withdrew $462 million, as 
against $63 million in 1944; 1945 with- 
drawals were exceeded only by those 
in 1940 (table 9). During the first 
half of 1945, State withdrawals aver- 
aged $7 million a month, but in July 
they rose to $15 million and continued 


Table 11.—Cash income and outgo: ' Total Federal and Social Security Board programs, 
by specified period, 1944 and 1945 


{In millions] 














| 
| | 1945 
Classification | 1944 l 
| Total | "Stare April- |July-Sep-| October- 
| ~ | March June tember |December 
| | 
Sa $48, 885 | 2 $51, 376 | $15, 368 $13, 287 $12, 322 $10, 399 
Social security - a ee eee 2,816 | 2, 630 | 677 708 698 547 
Federal insurance contributions_- - , 316 | 1, 285 273 361 352 299 
Federal unemploy ment taxes_ : 183 184 137 17 17 14 
Deposits in unemployment trust fund 3- 1, 317 1, 161 267 330 329 234 
Ee oe IE RI Se 46, 069 48, 746 14, 691 12, 579 11, 624 9, 852 
ES ATER ESE HAE 7 95, 449 | 287,906 24, 001 25, 287 22, 505 16, 115 
Social security OI NER le AE AN CEE CLAS, 750 1, 224 198 203 287 536 
Social Security jo RRL 71 | 481 112 112 124 132 
Administrative RRS A 23 | 27 6 7 6 7 
CRN BO BI irises ica doanasse 447 | 453 | 106 105 117 125 
Public assistance §_................- 412 | 411 | 97 98 105 lll 
Unemployment compensation ad- | 
, Pe eae 36 43 9 8 12 14 
State withdrawals from unemployment 
kids ile: ail 63 462 22 22 92 327 
Old-age and survivors insurance benefits. 209 274 62 67 70 75 
Administrative expenses, Department | 
Gr Ge RIN © ono io cincswnndias | 7 8 2 2 2 2 
CO eis a spinnin t cmagusienccenaegiagesbewase | 94,699 | 86, 682 23, 803 25, 084 22, 218 15, 579 
| | 

















1 Cash income and outgo represent flow of cash, 
exclusive of borrowed cash, into and out of Treasury. 
Data include expenditures from trust funds, pane 
transactions between Government agencies (i. e., 
transfers to trust accounts from general funds, in 
vestment of funds in special issues, repayment of 
sums borrowed) and other transactions, such as 
issuance or redemption of public-debt obligations 
other than redemptions of adjusted-service bonds. 

2 Corrected figures from Bulletin of the Treasury 
Department, January 1946. 

3 Deposits by States of contributions collected 
under State unemployment insurance laws. 

4 Federal expenditures administered chiefly by 


Social Security Board. Includes administrative 
expenses of Bureau of Census in connection with 
searching census records for old-age and survivors 
insurance; these expenses amounted to less than 
$500,000 in each year. 

5 Old-age assistance, aid to dependent children, 
aid to the blind. 

6 In connection with old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. 


Source: Total Federal cash income and outgo from 
Bulletin of the Treasury Department, other data from 
Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 12.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs '| administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 





| 


Fiscal year 194445 Fisca) year 1945-46 





Item 


| 
| 
| 


























ly : Expenditures} . | Expenditures 
ey through —_- | through 
| = | December 3 | . | December ® 
| LTE PCP OER SDE |+ $709, 659 $345, 131 | $814, 006 | $405, 332 
Administrative expenses__-..-..-..----- are 95, 611. 14,792 * 24, 964 | 18, 262 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security | | 
Board 4 NS EE Es SPE ER ea 25, 446 | 11, 087 | 24, 819 | 13, 713 
Department of Commerce, " 
SPs ancvth:+n¢naqunepebnieubipnunhneeatl 165 65 145 4 
Department of the Treasury 5 (8) 3, 640 | (8) 4, 501 
Rehr ee ear 444, 214 219, 741 | 488, 042 | 242, 421 
pO EEE Seo eee one eet ee ] f 169, 396 | 183, 255 
Aid to dependent children_- eS AR = 409, 800 |< 27,127 | 431, 000 27, 459 
Aid to the blind_-__-- } ’ t 5, 163 | te | 5, 221 
Unemployment compensation administration. 7 34, 414 18, 055 | 57, 042 | 26, 486 
Benefit — old-age and survivors in- | 
surance - ode benesibhunctuneabuuisiaeinhiaesall § 239, 834 110, 598 | 144, 649 


| °801,000 | 
| | 





1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Includes for 1945-46 addi- 
tional appropriations provided in First Deficiency 
Appropriation Act, 1946, approved Dec. 28, 1945. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of 
appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes 
other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. In- 
cludes amounts expended by the Board in adminis- 
tration of old-age and survivors insurance, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

§ Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 


administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from ap- 
propriations for other purposes. 

7Includes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 
power Commission as reimbursement for expendi- 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Represents actual payments during 1944-45 
from old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

9 Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 
1945-46 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 
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to increase sharply each month, 
reaching $107 million in October. 
Withdrawals in December totaled $111 
million, one-third more than in Oc- 
tober 1940, the previous high month. 
The effects of the cut-backs in war 
production were most evident in the 
last quarter of the year, when States 
made about 70 percent of their with- 
drawals for the entire year. Almost 
all States withdrew more than in 1944, 
and Delaware, Ohio, Oregon, Vermont, 
and Virginia had the largest relative 
increases. 

Both the rate of outgo from the 
unemployment trust fund and depos- 
its in the fund returned to prewar 
levels. Deposits of $1,161 million were 
12 percent less than in 1944. In the 
last quarter of 1945, moreover, the 
amount deposited was 26 percent less 
than in the last quarter of 1944 and 
lower than in any October-December 
quarter since 1940. 

Total assets of the fund increased 
by $954 million, as compared with in- 
creases of $1.4 billion in both 1944 and 
1943. During the first 8 months, as- 
sets increased steadily, but in Sep- 
tember, October, and December, with- 
drawals were much greater than de- 
posits and consequently assets de- 
clined. On December 31 the fund’s 
assets totaled $7.5 billion. 

Assets not needed to meet withdraw- 
als during the year were invested in 
Government securities of two types: 
short-term 1%-percent special certifi- 
cates of indebtedness and long-term 
2%-percent regular Treasury bonds. 
The net addition to _ securities 
amounted to only $929 million, as com- 
pared with $1.5 billion in 1944 and 
$1.4 billion in 1943. 

Old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund.—Unlike receipts of the 
unemployment trust fund, receipts of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund during the calendar year— 
$1,420 million—were almost as high 
as in the preceding year (table 10). 
The slight decline in appropriations 
was almost entirely offset by the 
higher interest earnings. 

Expenditures from the fund con- 
sisted of benefit payments and reim- 
bursements to the Treasury for ad- 
ministrative expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program. Expend- 
itures were considerably higher (28 
percent) than in 1944, principally be- 


Table 13.—Social security trust fund investments and the interest-bearing public debt, 
January-December 1945 



































[Nn Net acqui- | 
| Inv wae v4 of Dec. sitions, Investments as of Dec. 
| 31, 1 | January- 31, 1945 
| | December | 
Item | Q 
| Average | Average 
|Amount (in| interest |Amount (in|Amount (in| interest 
| millions) rate millions) millions) | rate 
| | (percent) --|$ (percent) 
| | | | | 
Total interest-bearing public debt - - | $228, 891 | 1.919 | $46, 802 | $275, 4 | 1. 965 
Securities acquired by social security trust | | 
funds: | 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund.| | 5, 967 2. 196 1, 088 7,055 2. 144 
Unemployment trust fund. ---_-....---.---| 6, 579 1.914 929 7, 508 1. 934 
All other interest-bearing securities 216, 345 Sees 44, 786 261, 131 
gi cen | 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. 4G Seiden. 


cause of 2 31-percent increase in bene- 
fit payments, which rose to $274 mil- 
lion (on a checks-cashed basis) as 
compared with $209 million in 1944. 
The increase in benefit disbursements 
was larger in 1945 than in any previ- 
ous year. Late in the year,*for the 
first time since the beginning of the 
program, benefit payments reached 
$25 million a month. 

Receipts of the fund not needed for 
current disbursement were invested in 
Government securities, of which the 
fund acquired a net additional amount 
of $1,088 million. Investment trans- 
actions consisted of the acquisition 
of $2,821 million of new securities and 
of the redemption of $1,733 million of 
securities previously held. Most in- 
vestment activity was concentrated in 
2 months, June and December. In 
June, $1,556 million of Treasury notes 
and certificates of indebtedness ma- 
tured and $1,948 million in new se- 
curities were acquired. In December, 
$150 million of 1%-percent special 
certificates of indebtedness were re- 
deemed and $400 million of 244-per- 
cent regular Treasury bonds, series 
1967-72, were acquired. At the end of 
the year the fund held Government 
securities aggregating $7,055 million. 

Receipts and expenditures.—Cash 
receipts and expenditures of the Fed- 
eral Government, as well as the cash 
income and outgo under the Board’s 
programs, are shown for the years 
1944 and 1945 in table 11. Cash in- 
come of the U. S. Government in 
1945—-$51 billion—was 5 percent more 
than the high income of the preceding 
year, even though the amount de- 
clined each quarter, from $15 billion 
in the first quarter to $10 billion in 
the fourth. Cash outgo amounted to 


$88 billion, 8 percent less than in 1944, 
the peak year. Reflecting reduced 
war expenditures, cash outgo declined 
from $24 billion in January—March 
to $16 billion in October-December. 
Cash outgo under the Board’s social 
security programs, on the other hand, 
increased 63 percent and cash income 
declined 7 percent in 1945. 

The original appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1945-46 for grants to States 
for the administration of unemploy- 
ment compensation was $32 million. 
The First Deficiency Appropriation 
Act of 1946, approved December 28, 
1945, appropriated an additional $25 
million to meet the rising administra- 
tive costs of the States in handling the 
greatly increased volume of claims. 
This act also included a deficiency 
appropriation of $1,949,125 for admin- 
istrative expenses of the Board. As 
a result, the total sum appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1945-46 for the 
Board programs shown in table 12 rose 
to $814 million. 

Federal expenditures under these 
programs from July through Decem- 
ber 1945 were about 17 percent higher 
than in the last 6 months of 1944. The 
largest single increase, 47 percent, oc- 
curred in grants to States for unem- 
ployment compensation administra- 
tion. Grants for old-age assistance 
rose by 8 percent; grants for aid to 
dependent children and for aid to the 
blind were only slightly higher. A 
substantial increase, 31 percent, took 
place in old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefit payments. Administra- 
tive expenses of the Board, and of the 
Treasury and Commerce Departments 
in connection with old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, increased by 23 per- 
cent. 
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Recent Publications in the Field 
of Soctal Security’ 


Social Security Board 


BRONSON, DORRANCE CRAWFORD. Cost 
Study for Complete Coverage Pro- 
gran of Old-Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance. Washington: 
Social Security Board, Office of the 
Actuary, 1945. 96 pp. Processed. 
(Actuarial Study No. 22.) 

Tables, charts, and text presenting 
actuarial estimates of the costs and 
number of beneficiaries which would 
result from universal coverage under 
OASI, liberalizations in the benefit 
formula, changes in the method of de- 
termining average wages, the lower- 
ing of women’s eligibility to age 60, 
the paying of lump-sum benefits in 
all cases of death, and the introduc- 
tion of benefits for prolonged disabil- 
ity. Free distribution: apply to the 
Office of the Actuary, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


FIsHER, Jacos. Cash Benefits Under 
the New Zealand Social Security 
Program. Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off.,1945. 42pp. (U.S.So- 
cial Security Board, Bureau of Re- 
search and _ Statistics, Bureau 
Report No. 13.) 15 cents. 

An up-to-date factual analysis of 
that part of the New Zealand social 
security program which relates to 
cash benefits. Considers types of 
benefits, eligibility, benefit rates, 
sources of funds, expenditures, and 
administration. 


Social Security Yearbook, 1944. (An- 
nual supplement, for the calendar 
year 1944, to the Social Security 
Bulletin.) U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1945. 169 pp., including 161 tables, 
15 charts, and index. 50 cents. Is- 
sues for earlier years are also on 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Govt. Print. Off., Washington 
25, D. C., as follows: for 1939, 50 
cents; for 1940 and for 1941, 70 cents 
each; for 1942, 50 cents; and for 
1943, 45 cents. 

The 1944 YEARBOOK, a basic refer- 
ence source on social security (the 


*The inclusion of prices of publications 
in this list is intended as a service to the 
reader, but any orders must be directed 
to publishers or booksellers and not to the 
Social Security Board or the Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Federal publications for 
which prices are listed should be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


sixth in a series) , describes socio-eco- 
nomic and financial aspects of various 
public measures for social security 
and related purposes and provides an 
annual chronology of significant legis- 
lative and administrative develop- 
ments which affected operations of 
these programs in the United States 
or marked the progress of similar pro- 
grams in foreign countries. Separate 
sections on the programs for which 
the Social Security Board carries ad- 
ministrative responsibility—old-age 
and survivors insurance, unemploy- 
ment insurance, and public assist- 
ance—comprise analytic text, text ta- 
bles and charts, basic tables which 
follow patterns of previous YEAR- 
BOOKS, and technical notes on opera- 
tional and administrative factors to 
be considered in interpreting the data 
presented. 

A special analysis of benefits under 
old-age and survivors insurance since 
monthly amounts became payable in 
January 1940 discusses the number, 
types, and amounts of awards; the 
characteristics of workers represented 
in awards; and the characteristics of 
beneficiaries as individuals and as 
family groups. The increase in num- 
bers of workers with insured status 
under this program is analyzed in 
terms of eligibility for primary bene- 
fits; claims for primary and supple- 
mentary benefits; death claim rate; 
and primary benefit amounts accrued 
as of the beginning of 1944 on the 
basis of wages in covered employment. 
The basic tables on workers with wage 
credits under old-age and survivors 
insurance provide information by 
major industry group on single-em- 
ployer and multi-employer workers 
and distributions of workers by sex, 
race, age group, and amount of wage 
credits. 

The discussion of developments in 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams includes a summary of Federal 
legislative proposals and enactments 
in 1944. Material furnished by the 
U. S. Employment Service provides 
summary tables on nonagricultural 
placements during 1944. The Public 
Assistance section includes a discus- 
sion on allocation of costs for public 
assistance among the Federal, State, 
and local governments. 


U. S. SocraL Securtiry Boarp. BurEAvU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. Princi- 


ples Underlying Availability for 

Work. Washington: The Bureau, 

1945. 41 pp. Processed. (Attach- 

ment to Unemployment Compensa- 

tion Program Letter No. 103.) 

A statement outlining the principles 
and applying them specifically to 
typical situations. Limited free dis- 
tribution: apply to the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Social Security 
Board, Washington 25, D. C. 


General 


“Assurances Sociales et Vieux Travail- 
leurs.” Revue Générale des Acci- 
dents du Travail des Assurances So- 
ciales et des Allocations Familiales, 
Paris, Vol. 17, Jan.-Feb. 1945, entire 
issue. 

The text of the Order of February 
3, 1945, increasing the amount of pen- 
sions and making other changes in 
the French old-age allowances and 
old-age and invalidity pensions pro- 
gram. Includes subsequent decrees 
and regulations and descriptive arti- 
cle by A. Weinstock. 

ENOCHS, ELISABETH SHIRLEY. “The 
First Pan American Congress of So- 
cial Service.” Bulletin of the Pan 
American Union, Washington, Vol. 
79, Dec. 1945, pp. 681-685. 15 cents. 
Reviews the work of the Congress 

which met in Santiago, Chile, in Sep- 

tember 1945. 

GOULD, MarGarET. Family Allowances 
in Canada; Facts Versus Fiction. 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press, 1945. 
38 pp. (Canada Must Choose.) 25 
cents. 

Examines and answers the principal 
objections which have been raised 
against the Family Allowance Act. 
GROVES, HarOLp M. Financing Gov- 

ernment. New York: Henry Holt 

and Company, 1945. 653 pp. Rev. 

Ed. $4. 

A comprehensive textbook on the 
principles, practices, and problems of 
government finance. Includes a dis- 
cussion of the economic and social ef- 
fects of social security financing. 
LEAGUE OF NaTions. Statistical Year- 

Book of the League of Nations, 

1942/44. Geneva: The League, 1945. 

Seventeenth issue. Prepared by the 

Economic Intelligence Service. 315 

pp. (United States agent: Colum- 

bia University Press, New York.) 
$3.50. 

Statistics on population, marriages, 
births, deaths, mortality rates, em- 
ployment and unemployment, produc- 
tion, currency and banking, public fi- 
nance, and national income for all 
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countries for which figures are avail- 

able. 

“Legislacién Social Boliviana.” Pro- 
tecci6n Social, La Paz, Bolivia, Vol. 
8, Sept. 1945, pp. 61-123. 

A compilation of the decrees aud 
regulations governing the adminis- 
tration and organization of the Work- 
ers’ Insurance and Savings Fund. 


Lutz, Hartey L. Guideposts to a Free 
Economy. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1945. 206 pp. 
$2. 

A series of essays on national in- 
come, taxation, government finance, 
public debt, and private enterprise. 
In the chapter on Social Security, the 
author criticizes the reserve fund 
principle of financing and urges the 
adoption of a tax rate to cover only 
current costs and benefits. The pa- 
per, Government and Unemployment, 
opposes a Government-sponsored 
public works program. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK. 
Proceedings ... Selected Papers, 
Seventy-Second Annual Meeting, 
1945. New York: Published for the 
National Conference of Social Work 
by Columbia University Press, 1945. 
407 pp. $5. 

Among the 38 papers dealing with 
social welfare activities in the war and 
postwar period are: The Year of De- 
cision for Social Work, by Ellen C. 
Potter; Economic and Social Read- 
justments in the Reconversion Period, 
by William Haber; Problems of Migra- 
tion, by Ewan Clague; Social Security 
in the Reconversion Period, by Arthur 
J. Altmeyer; Next Steps in Public As- 
sistance, by Jane M. Hoey; The United 
States Employment Service: A Com- 
munity Service Agency, by Robert C. 
Goodwin; Family Allowances in Can- 
ada, by Harry M. Cassidy; Are Medical 
Services in the United States Adequate 
To Meet the Nation’s Health Needs? 
by Thomas J. Parran; Social Work 
and Social Action, by Kenneth L. M. 
Pray; Techniques of Social Action: 
Securing Social Legislation, by Paul 
L. Benjamin. Other papers discuss 
work with veterans, organization and 
methods, labor participation in social 
work, and child welfare. 


U. S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON WAYS AND MEANS. SocIAL SE- 
CURITY TECHNICAL STAFF. Issues in 
Social Security ... Washington: 
U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1946. 742 pp. 
A report prepared by the Commit- 

tee’s technical staff, headed by Leon- 

ard J. Calhoun. Describes the old- 
age and survivors insurance, public 
assistance, and unemployment com- 


pensation programs, reviews proposed 
changes in each, and evaluates the 
purpose, effect, and cost of such 
changes. Appendixes carry statistical 
data and other factual material on 
each program. For a brief summary 
of the report see pages 3-9 in this 
issue. 


Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance 


“1946: Retirement Plans Should Be- 
come Available.” Hospitals, Chi- 
cago, Vol. 19, Dec. 1945, pp. 39-41. 
30 cents. 

The program developed by the Pen- 
sions Committee of the American 
Hospital Association approves OASI 
coverage for hospital employees in ad- 
dition to private pension plans oper- 
ated in conjunction with the National 
Health and Welfare Retirement Asso- 
ciation. 


R. H. Macy & Co. Retirement System 
for Employees of R. H. Macy & 
Co., Inc. and Affiliates. New York: 
The Company, 1945. 90 pp. 


An outline of the pension and 
profit-sharing plans. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. Em- 
ployee Benefit Plans. New York: 
The Institute, 1945. 60 pp. (Analy- 
sis 29b.) 

A discussion of the tax problems 
surrounding employee’ pension and 
profit-sharing plans. 

ROBINSON, GEORGE B. “The Old-Age 
Reserve is Not ‘Illusory’.” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, Cambridge, 
Mass., Vol. 60, Nov. 1945, pp. 136— 
153. $1.25. 

Analyzes the nature and function 
of the reserve fund and answers the 
arguments for current financing ad- 
vanced by Harley Lutz in the Tax 
Foundation’s study of Social Security, 
Its Present and Future Fiscal Aspects. 


Employment Security 


Biockx, GoopMaAn. “The Truth About 
Unemployment Insurance.” Social 
Forces, Baltimore, Vol. 24, Dec. 1945, 
pp. 224-231. $1. 

Contends that experience rating, 
eligibility qualifications, and other 
factors are unduly restricting the 
insurance program. 


Brown, Ray. “Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” Trades and Labor Congress 
Journal, Montreal, Vol. 24, Nov. 1945, 
pp. 17-18. 10 cents. 


Discusses the function of the joint 
employee-employer Employment Ad- 
visory Committees established under 
the Canadian Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. 


CALIFORNIA, STATE RECONSTRUCTION 
AND REEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION. A 
Production and Employment Esti- 
mate for California. Presented by 
Van Beuren Stanberry ... to Joint 
Meeting of the Citizens Advisory 
Committees on Social and Indus- 
trial Welfare and on Coordination 
of Research Facilities. Sacra- 
mento: The Commission, 1945. 18 
pp. Processed. 


Considers the possibility of estimat- 
ing production and employment on 
State levels. 


CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Fourth Report... 
for the Fiscal Year Ending March 
31,1945. Ottawa: Edmond Cloutier, 
1945. 43 pp. 10 cents. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA. COMMITTEE ON 
Economic Pouticy. A Program for 
Sustaining Employment. Wash- 
ington: The Chamber, 1945. 32 pp. 
Chiefly concerned with long-range 

policies for preventing cyclical unem- 

ployment. 


GILBERT, MILTON. “Toward Full Em- 

ployment.” Fortune, New York, Vol. 
. 32, Oct. 1945, pp. 158-159 ff. $1. 

Argues for enactment of the full em- 
ployment bill proposed by Senator 
Murray as the means through which 
the Government can create prosper- 
ous business conditions. 


HAYES, Harry Gorpon. Spending, 
Saving, & Employment. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. 259pp. $3. 
An analysis of the causes of depres- 

sions and unemployment, concluding 

that maintenance of consumer pur- 
chasing power is essential to a high 
level of employment. 


HIBBARD, R. L. “Unemployment Com- 
pensation Experience Rating and 
the Business Cycle.” American Eco- 
nomic Security, Washington, Vol. 2, 
Oct.-Nov. 1945, pp. 11-21. $1a year. 
Concludes that “experience rating 

has made... a.real contribution to 

the stabilization of employment.” 


JOHNSON, JAMES W. “Experience Rat- 
ing in Unemployment Compensa- 
tion.” American Economic Secur- 
ity, Washington, Vol. 2, Oct.—Nov. 
1945, pp. 7-11. $1 a year. 

Shows how experience rating saves 
the taxpayer money but does not en- 
danger a State’s reserve fund. 


MorsTtEIN Marx, Fritz, Editor. 
“Maintaining High-Level Produc- 
tion and Employment: A Sympo- 
sium.” American Political Science 
Review, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 39, 
Dec. 1945, pp. 1119-1179. $1. 
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Papers by James E. Murray, Ger- 
hard Colm, W. Hardy Wickwar, E. E. 
Schattschneider, John J. Corson, and 
Ralph E. Flanders which consider the 
full employment bill, the extent to 
which Government policies can influ- 
ence national economy, the organi- 
zation of Government departments 
for administering employment poli- 
cies, the attitude of political parties 
and private enterprise toward the 
proposed legislation, and British plan- 
ning for an employment program. 
“Numbers of Persons Insured Against 

Unemployment.” Ministry of La- 

bour Gazette, London, Vol. 53, Nov. 

1945, pp. 190-193. 6d. 

Estimates by age, sex, and industry, 
for Great Britain and the United 
Kingdom, as of July 1945. 


“Roads to Full Employment.” Social 
Action, New York, Vol. 11, Dec. 15, 
1945, pp. 434. 15 cents. 

Includes Labor’s Road to Full Em- 
ployment, by Kermit Eby; A Manage- 
ment View of the Road to Full Em- 
ployment, by Ralph E. Flanders; and 
The Churches and Full Employment, 
by Frank W. McCulloch. 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. “More Job Giv- 
ers Wanted.” Fortune, New York, 
Vol. 32, Oct. 1945, pp. 160-161 ff. $1. 
Maintains that the slogan of full 

employment is vague and meaningless 

and that more jobs are the result of 
more capital investment. 


“Your Town, Maximum Employment, 
and the U. S. Employment Service.” 
Employment Service Review, Wash- 
ington, Vol. 12, Dec. 1945, pp. 3-22. 
10 cents. 

A series of articles showing how 
communities and local USES offices 
are cooperating in planning for em- 
ployment. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BrisHop, MarcaRet Krincarp. “County 
Participation in a Public Assistance 
Program.” Public Welfare, Chicago, 
Vol. 3, Dec. 1945, pp. 270-274. 50 
cents. 

“The problems which face admin- 
istration at a county level in inter- 
preting the program to the supervi- 
sory and visiting staff on the one hand, 
and to the community on the other.” 


DuvaLt, Martie C. “OAA Recipients 
in Private Institutions for Aged.” 
The Federator (Federation of So- 
cial Agencies of Pittsburgh and Al- 
legheny County), Pittsburgh, Vol. 
20, Dec. 1945, pp. 5-10. 15 cents. 
A survey of private institutions for 

the aged in Allegheny County. 


“15 Per Cent of Aid Funds Go for 
Medical Treatment.” Public Wel- 
fare (Wisconsin Department of 
Public Welfare), Madison, Vol. 2, 
Dec. 1945, p. 12. 

Results of a survey made by the 

Wisconsin Department of Public Wel- 

fare. 


GREAT BRITAIN. ASSISTANCE BOARD. 
Report of the Assistance Board for 
the Year Ended 31st December 
1944. London: H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1945. 40 pp. (Command 
Paper 6700.) $d. 

A comprehensive review showing 
the development of the Assistance 
Board from an agency specializing in 
assistance to the unemployed to a 
national assistance agency. 


GRIFFIN, JOHN J. “Sheltered Care for 
the Aged.” Survey Midmonthly, 
New York, Vol. 81, Dec. 1945, pp. 
323-326. 30 cents. 

Discusses conditions in commercial 
homes for the aged in Massachusetts 
and proposes standards for regulation 
and administration of such homes. 


JELINSKI, L. T. “Organization and 
Operation of County Welfare De- 
partments.” Public Welfare (Wis- 
consin Department of Public Wel- 
fare) , Madison, Vol. 2, Dec. 1945, pp. 
13-16. 


Katz, JUDITH, and ZELDITCH, Morris. 
“Public Assistance Under the Wag- 
ner-Murray-Dingell Bill.” High- 
lights, New York, Vol. 6, Dec. 1945, 
pp. 129-132. 15 cents. 

“Origin and Development of Public 
Assistance in Pennsylvania.” Penn- 
sylvania Public Assistance Review, 
Third Quarter, 1945, pp. 1-41. 
Processed. 

Traces the changes in the method 
and extent of granting aid and the de- 
velopment of the concept of society’s 
responsibility toward those in need. 


ROMNES, BsaRNE. “Citizens’ Responsi- 
bility for Social Welfare.” Public 
Welfare (Wisconsin Department of 
Public Welfare), Madison, Vol. 2, 
Nov. 1945, pp. 7-10. 

The Executive Director of the Wis- 
consin Welfare Council discusses the 
work of the council and ways of stim- 
ulating citizen participation in social 
welfare programs. 


Health and Medical Care 


ALABAMA, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH. 
BurEAU OF ADMINISTRATION. ‘“Hos- 
pital Care.” Journal of the Medical 
Association of the State of Alabama, 
Montgomery, Vol. 15, Dec. 1945, pp. 
195-197. 25 cents. 


The medical, surgical, and obstetric 
services now available through the 
Hospital Service Corporation of Ala- 
bama. 

Davis, MIcHAEL M. “A Milestone in 
Health Progress.” Survey Graphic, 
New York, Vol. 34, Dec. 1945, pp. 
485-486. 30 cents. 

An interpretation of the President’s 
health program with comments on the 
organizations which may be expected 
to oppose or support the program. 
GARFIELD, SIDNEY R. “The Plan that 

Kaiser Built.” Survey Graphic, New 

York, Vol. 34, Dec. 1945, pp. 480-482. 

30 cents. 

Describes the complete health serv- 
ice available through the Permanente 
Health Plan. 

Harpinc, T. Swann. “Prepaid Group 
Medical Care.” American Journal 
of Economics and Sociology, New 
York, Vol. 5, Oct. 1945, pp. 65-78. $1. 
Summarizes various plans. 

HILLIARD, RAYMOND M. “The Develop- 
ment of County Homes for Care of 
the Chronically Ill.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 3, Dec. 1945, pp. 
266-269. 50 cents. 

Describes the Illinois program for 
State-financed care of the chronically 
ill, the blind, and recipients of old-age 
assistance in county homes. 

JORDAN, FRED. “Saskatchewan Plans 
for Extensive Health Insurance Cov- 
erage.” Eastern Underwriter, New 
York, Vol. 47, Jan. 11, 1946, p. 34. 
25 cents. 

Outlines the proposals for a com- 
prehensive health insurance program. 
KLeM, MarGaret C. “Buying Insur- 

ance Against Sickness.” Survey 

Graphic, New York, Vol. 34, Dec. 

1945, pp. 483-484 f. 30 cents. 

The number of subscribers covered 
and the extent of services provided by 
commercial group insurance and vol- 
untary prepayment plans. 


“Medicine and the Changing Order.” 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 130, Jan. 
12, 1946, pp. 94-95. 25 cents. 

A preliminary statement by the 
Committee on Medicine and the 
Changing Order of the New York 
Academy of Medicine on President 
Truman’s message on a national 
health program. Whilein accord with 
the President’s objectives, the Com- 
mittee opposes the suggested meth- 
ods, especially compulsory health in- 
surance. 

MILLER, Watson B. “The People’s 
Health—A National Asset.” New 
York Medicine, New York, Vol. 2, 
Jan. 5, 1946, pp. 17-22 f. 15 cents 
The need for a national health pro- 
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gram and compulsory health insur- 
ance. The same issue comments edi- 
torially on Mr. Miller’s address. 


“The Proposed National Health Serv- 
ice.” British Medical Journal, Lon- 
don, No. 4432, Dec. 15, 1945, pp. 833- 
834. 1s. 6d. 

A statement of fundamental prin- 
ciples drawn up by representatives 
of the various medical associations 
of Great Britain. 

RICHARDSON, Henry B. “A Health Pro- 
gram for America.” Azmerican Fed- 
erationist, Washington, Vol. 53, Jan. 
1946, pp. 18-21. 20 cents. 


Discussion of the need for a na- 
tional health program and of the pro- 
posals of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
health bill (S. 1606). 


STUCKE, ADELA. “Notes on Compulsory 
Sickness Insurance Legislation in 
the States, 1939-1944.” Public 
Health Reports, Washington, Vol. 
60, Dec. 28, 1945, pp. 1551-1564. 10 
cents. 

A review of State legislation. 


THORNBURGH, FRANCES. “How Arkan- 
sas Hospitals and Health Depart- 
ment Built a Program for Care of 


the Indigent.” Hospitals, Chicago, 
Vol. 19, Dec. 1945, pp. 70-71. 30 
cents. 


U.S. Concress. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABoR. National 
Health Act of 1945. Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 36 pp. 
(79th Cong., Ist sess., Senate Com- 
mittee Print No. 1.) 


The text of President Truman’s 
message on a national health pro- 
gram, a summary of the Wagner-Mur- 
ray-Dingell national health bill of 
1945, and questions and answers on 
prepaid medical care. 





(Continued from page 2) 


creasing in the second half of 1944. 
By November of that year the decrease 
in number of families and children 
receiving aid was halted, and the 
rolls rose almost wuninterruptedly 
throughout 1945. Some of this rise, 
however, was due to a change in ad- 
ministrative procedures, which en- 
couraged the transfer to aid to de- 
pendent children of some children 
who had previously been aided 
through payments of old-age assist- 
ance or aid to the blind made to an- 
other person in the family. General 
assistance, the program most quickly 
and drastically affected by the war- 
time rise in employment opportuni- 
ties, responded even earlier to the 
changes in the labor market. From 
July 1944 on, reports from 19 of the 
largest cities in the country showed 
more cases opened each month be- 
cause of loss of a job or earnings than 


were closed because of getting a job 
or an increase in earnings; the effect 
on the total case load for the country 
as a whole, however, was not evident 
until the latter months of 1945. In 
September the total number of aged 
recipients rose for the first time since 
June 1942, and in November the num- 
ber of recipients of aid to the blind 
increased for the first time since June 
1943. 

Average payments for each of the 
three special types rose in every month 
of 1945 and for general assistance, in 
5 of the last 6 months. The range 
for the year was as follows: 





| 
January | December 


Program 





me Stastineie 


Old-age assistance 

Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind 

General assistance 


$28. 52 | 
45. 68 | 
29. 40 | 
28. 88 | 


$30. 82 
52. 05 
33. 52 
32. 83 





The total amount expended under 


the four assistance programs rose 
from $80 million in January to almost 
$88.5 million in December. 


State Legislatures Memorialize Con- 
gress 


During January both the old-age 
and survivors insurance program and 
that for old-age assistance were the 
subjects of memorials addressed to 
the President and Congress by State 
legislatures. The South Carolina 
Legislature requested enactment of 
legislation reducing the age limit for 
old-age and survivors insurance and 
providing disability benefits to com- 
mence with disability. Colorado asked 
that the Social Security Act be 
amended to permit recipients of old- 
age assistance to reside in public in- 
stitutions. Both memorials were re- 
ferred to the House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 





(Continued from page 20) 

limit should be drawn, and claimants 
should not be disqualified for refusing 
work at wages substantially less than 
those prevailing in the locality for 
similar work, or at rates which would 
reduce their weekly earning to an un- 
reasonable degree. Whether the dif- 
ference between the wages offered and 
the worker’s prior earnings is such 
as to render the work unsuitable de- 
pends on the specific facts in each 
case. 

In this connection it should be 
pointed out that the reduction in 
weekly hours of work from 48 to 40 
has in itself reduced the earnings of 
most workers by 23 percent. If, in 
addition, the hourly rate offered the 
claimant is as much as a third less 


than he has been getting, his weekly 
earnings would be only half as much 
as his wartime wages. For example, 
a worker who had been geiting $1 an 
hour, with time and a half for over- 
time, received $52 for a 48-hour week. 
At the same rate of pay, he would earn 
$40, or $12 less, for a 40-hour week. 
But if the job offered paid only 65 
cents an hour, he would earn only 
$26, or just half his former pay. Such 
a reduction from the worker’s prior 
earnings should bear heavily in deter- 
mining whether the work offered was 
suitable. 


Summary 


The Bureau of Employment Secu- 
rity believes that these recommenda- 
tions on the determination of the 


claimant’s customary work, the allow- 
ance of a reasonable period of adjust- 
ment, and the circumstances in which 
work outside the claimant’s custom- 
ary occupation may become suitable 
will be helpful in handling the ma- 
jority of work-refusal cases which will 
arise during reconversion. As already 
indicated, however, these recommen- 
dations are general and the use of 
minimum time periods is suggested 
primarily as a guide. Neither the pol- 
icies nor the time periods adopted 
should be rigidly applied. Both should 
be modified or extended according to 
the circumstances in the case, and all 
factors relevant to the determination 
should be considered in deciding 
whether the job which the claimant 
refused was in fact suitable for him. 
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